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OLD FORT MASSAC STATE PARK, MASSAC COUNTY 





HERE are 126 acres in this beautiful state 
park, rich in historical associations. The site 
shown in the picture was occupied in turn by 
the French, the English, and the Americans. 
Tradition even has it that the Spaniard, 
De Soto, had a temporary fortress there more 
. than a century before the French built their 
fort in 1757. The picture shows in the fore- 
ground the curb of the old well within the fort en- 
closure from which all received their water supply. 
The shaft in the center was erected bv the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution “to the memory of 
George Rogers Clark and his brave companions in 
arms.” Off to the left of the shaft an old time cannon 











is seen, and out of sight at its right are some trees at 
the mouth of Massac creek, where Colonel Clark tied 
up his boats before taking possession of the fort. The 
background in the picture is the timberline along the 
opposite, the Kentucky, shore of the Ohio river more 
than a mile away. The guardrail just beyond the mon- 
ument is along the concrete wall on the brink of the 
river bank at the south side of the fort, twenty feet 
above the highest water mark. This observation point 
gives one a view of the beautiful Ohio for fourteen 
miles upstream, including the mouths of the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers; looking downstream a person 
can see the river for sixteen miles. No other place in 
America has such a commanding view of inland rivers. 
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RECEIVING! PAYING 








you ave interested in an op- 
portunity to earn extra 
money every month, which 
will take only a portion of 
your time without interfering 
with your regular occupation, 
write to the 






































nHOLDEN 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 














SPECIAL TEACHERS 
Life Insurance Policy 


Twenty Payment 
Endowment at Age 65 


Premiums are payable for twenty years only. Face of Policy payable to you at 
Age 65 or to the Beneficiary in case of prior death. Rates are attractive yet 
adequate. 


This Policy has been designed especially for teachers by our Actuary, Elias W. 
Rolley' formerly Instructor in Commerce, Illinois State Normal University. 


Write at Once to Home Office 


Great States Life Insurance Company 


A Legal Reserve Company 


HOME OFFICE: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


T. H. KEYS, Secretary LESTER H. MARTIN, President 
DR. F. C. McCORMICK, Medical Director 
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‘“‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
South Central Division of the I.S. T.A., 
Springfield, March 21-22, 1929. 





Central Division, I. S. T. A., Normal, 
March 21, 22, and 23, 1929. The program 
will have as its central theme a three- 
fold consideration of appreciation: Health 
—Apreciation of Self; Nature Study— 
Appreciation of God; Social Civic Studies 
—Appreciation of Others. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Rob- 
inson, October 10 and 11, 1929. 





Rock River Division of the I. S. T. A, 
DeKalb, October 18, 1929 





Child Labor Day in 1929 will be ob- 
served during the last week in January. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, has post- 
ers, leaflets, and other material pertain- 
ing to the subject of free distribution. 





Officers of the Divisions of the I.S.T.A. 
and of other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Illinois 
Teacher of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Cicero High School 
A building a block square houses the 
J. Sterling Morton high school at Cicero. 
Morton high school is the largest sec- 
ondary educational institution in the 
state outside of Chicago. Its total enroll- 


ment of 6,200 pupils is made up of the 
following groups: regular high school, 
4,000; evening school, 1,500; continuation 
school, 400; junior college, 272; and crip- 
pled children’s department, 57. 

The auditorium of the building has a 
seating capacity of 3,000. A feature of the 
structure is its stage, which is a full 
size basketball floor. The size of the 
mammoth lunch room is indicated from 
the statement that at the recent meeting 
of the western division Cook County 
Teachers’ Institute all the 2,500 teachers 
were taken care of in it at the noon 
intermission. 





“I wish to live without hate, 
whim, jealousy, envy. fear. I wish 
to be simple, honest, frank, natural, 
clean in mind and clean in body, 
unaffected—to say ‘I do not know,’ 
if it be so, and to face any obstacle 
and meet every difficulty unabashed 
and unafraid. 

“I wish others to live their lives, 
too, up to their highest, fullest, and 
best. To that end I pray that I 
may never meddle, interfere, dic- 
tate, give advice that is not wanted, 
or assist when my services are not 
needed. If I can help people, I'll 
do it by giving them a chance to 
help themselves; and if I can up- 
lift or inspire, let it be by example, 
inference, and suggestion, rather 
than by injunction and dictation.” 


—Elbert Hubbard. 











Rockford Approves Higher Tax Rate 

Rockford voters on November 6th 
placed their approval upon a school tax 
rate increase of five-eighths of 1 per cent. 
The previous school rate was 1% per 
cent, and with this increase will be 2 
per cent in the future. The old rate was 
divided, 1 per cent for educational fund 
and three-eighths of 1 per cent for the 
building fund. The new rate is divided, 
1% per cent for educational fund and 
one-half of 1 per cent for building fund. 

This increased tax rate will make it 
possible for the board of education to 
build on an average of one twelve-room 
elementary school building every other 
year out of current taxes to provide for 
increased elementary school enrollments. 
The policy adopted by the board of edu- 
cation is to pay as they go for elementary 
school buildings and to resort to a bond- 
ing program to help build large junior 
or senior high school bui!ldings. 

This increase will also make it possible 
for the board of education in the future 
to consider a new salary schedule for 
teachers. The new tax rate voted by the 
voters of the city of Rockford makes it 
possible for the board of education to let 
contracts at once for a new elementary 
school in the north end, where the chil- 
dren have been housed in rented and 
temporary quarters for the past six years. 





“Before we can teach children to think 
straight, we must teach them how to 
gather facts and how to marshal them in 
their proper order so as to produce ac- 
curate conclusions.” 





Liberal Support for Normal Schools Urged 


Conclusion of Address by N. M. Mason, Member Normal School Board, Delivered 
At Peoria Meeting of Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, October 6 


N A SURVEY made by the 
Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the per capita costs 
in Teachers’ Colleges, the average 
expenditure per pupil was found to 
be $296.00, including large and small 
Teachers’ Colleges, on the basis of 
enrollment. Taking only those that 
have an enrollment of 800 students 
or more in order to make a compar!- 
son on about the same basis as our 
five Teachers’ Colleges, the average 
cost per pupil is $258.00 as compared 
with an average cost per pupil in the 
five Illinois State Normal Schools of 
$205.00. Our schools, therefore, in 
order to meet just the average stand- 
ard of support of Normal Colleges of 
like enrollments would have to get 
$53.00 more per student, which would 
mean an increase of 25% in their 
present appropriations. Can we ex- 
pect 100% efficiency in our Normal 
Schools with only 75% support? 

Again: The average salaries in 
our Normal Schools are considerably 
lower than in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Pennsylvania, three states that 
have furnished us with copies of their 
salary schedules for Normal Schools. 

Our Normal School salaries are 
lower than the average salaries of 
superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals of Illinois in cities of from 
5,000 to 10,000 population. They are 
quite often lower than the salaries of 
high school principals of Illinois in 
cities and villages of from 2,000 to 
5,000 population. 

Again I ask: How can we expect 
the kind of instructors every one ad- 
mits we ought to have in the Normal 
Schools when we refuse to pay them 
as much even as the better high 
schools pay? 

Practically every report that comes 
in to the Normal School Board from 
the presidents contains the statement 
of the resignation of a faculty mem- 
ber to accept a better position else- 
where. How long cen we afford to 
have this continual skimming of the 
cream in our Teachers’ Colleges? 

Our Teachers’ Colleges are natur- 
ally the institutions that should do 
certain kinds of field work in educa- 
tion. But the teaching load at present 
is such that no good outside work can 
be done. Even institute work has had 
to be curtailed because of the teach- 
ing load, and so the influence of our 
Teachers’ Colleges in Illinois on edu- 


cational practice and procedure is 
dwindling instead of growing. 

The extension work that our Teach- 
ers’ Colleges are doing is not reaching 
nearly as many teachers as it should 
be reaching. In this one field alone 
they should be serving many times the 
number of teachers that are being 
served. 


All the foregoing facts and many 
more that could be marshaled if time 
would permit, go to show that our 
Teachers’ Colleges need more support 
and need it badly. With the present 
load, they should have at least a 25% 
increase in their appropriation, and 
a much larger increase if a larger 
load is given them. 


Can the State of Illinois afford a 
25% increase in its support of the 
Normal Schools? According to fig- 
ures compiled by Mr. Grimm in the 
Research Department, Illinois ranks 
fourth in average earnings per em- 
ploye, sizth in per capita income, 
eleventh in per capita bank deposits— 
but Illinois ranks twenty-eighth in 
the percentage of trained teachers in 
her schools, thirty-sizth in minimum 
legal requirements for elementary 
teachers’ certificates, and _ thirty- 
eighth in the amount of her income 
devoted to the schools. Near the top 
of the list in income, near the bottom 
of the list in teachers’ requirements 
and training as well as support of 
schools. There is no question as to 
the general ability of Illinois to sup- 
port her schools of every kind. She 
is economically able to see that every 
one of her school rooms is taught by 
an adequately trained teacher. Why 
doesn’t she do it? 


Our state is quite generous in its 





Seven Fine Arts 


To dress so well no one will think 
about how you are dressed. 

To talk so convincingly that pro- 
fanity is unnecessary. 

To believe in yourself without be- 
ing a bore. 

To keep the friendship of the man 
you have to criticize. 

To earn dividends without working 
injustices. 

To tell all the truth that needs be 
told and no more. 

To play for recreation and not for 
dissipation.— Musical Forecast. 
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provisions for one part of its school 
system. The University of [Illinois 
was allotted last year 514 millions of 
dollars to take care of the 12,500 stu- 
dents enrolled, an average per capita 
cost of $420 per student. A large 
part of the work of the University is 
to give its students a general culture. 
I’m convinced that the University 
does not get any more from the state 
than it should have, certainly not any 
more than it needs. I am also con- 
vineed that a year of culture for the 
future citizens of this state is cheap 
at $420, and that our state can well 
afford to pay that much. But—TI 
submit to you, in all fairness to the 
University, should not our Teachers’ 
Colleges be treated as well? 

Our Teachers’ Colleges received 
last year 114 millions of dollars to 
take care of the 7,200 students that 
were enrolled for 36 weeks, a per 
capita cost of $210.00 per pupil, just 
half of the per capita cost allowed for 
the University. These 7,200 Normal 
School students were being given 
definite training to serve the state. 
Training for public service is surely 
as important as general training for 
citizenship, and deserves to be sup- 
ported as generously. 

**Educate a man, you educate an 
individual ; 

Educate a woman, you educate a 

family ; 

Edueate a teacher, you educate a 

community.’’ 

Quoting again from a bulletin of 
one of our State Teachers’ Colleges: 

The object of a State Teachers’ Col- 
lege is not to extend the earning power 
of one class of persons at the public 
charge. It is to give a culture and 
learning dedicated in a special way to 
the general welfare. It exists primarily 
not for the benefit of its students, but 
for the benefit of the whole people. 

Such a conception is fundamental and 

determines questions of organization, 

courses of study, and methods of in- 
struction in the State Teachers’ 

Colleges. 


Illinois not only can but should 
treat her Teachers’ Colleges as lib- 
erally as she treats her University. 

In conclusion: What are we going 
to do about it? We all know that 
more aid is needed for the Normal 
Schools. We all know that more aid 
for the Normal Schools is one way to 
raise the standards of teaching in the 
public schools. The question is: 
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How are we going t) secure this 
needed aid? 

One of my friend:, who knows 
considerably more about these mat- 
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ters than I do, answers the question 
this way: 
We can no longer assume that if we 
(Continued on Page 158) 


The Multi-Sided Benjamin Franklin 


Great Contributions Made by Franklin to His 
Generation and Posterity Are Recalled 


HE celebration of Franklin’s 
natal anniversary, January 17, 
is commended to patriotic and 
similar societies; also 

To his successors in the newspaper 
and magazine field; 

To the modern advertising profes- 
sion he so much helped to found; 

To the printers of whom Franklin 
was proudest to call himself one; 

To the colleges of *he world, as 
Franklin was founder of one and re- 
cipient of honorary degrees from five 
others, both here and abroad; 

To organizations of scientists for 
Franklin’s many investigations and 
inventions, and also for launching 
the American Philosophical Society ; 

To the electrical societies because 
Dr. Franklin ‘‘snatched the lightning 
from the skies’’ as well as ‘‘the 
sceptre from tyrants’’; 

To the libraries of the United 
States, since Franklin started the first 
publie library in America; 

To the firemen, because Franklin 
established a fire company and later 
a fire insurance company in Phila- 
delphia ; 

To the policemen, as Franklin or- 
ganized a police department, also 
later a state militia, of which he was 
a colonel ; 

To the postmen, as Franklin was 
once postmaster genera! ; 

To the colored citizens of the United 
States, as Franklin, although he 
owned and sold slaves, was the lead- 
ing abolitionist of his time, thus 
anticipating as an emancipator that 
other wonderful self-made American, 
Abraham Lincoln ; 

Oculists, optometrists and opticians 
are reminded that Franklin, as a 
matter of personal necessity, invented 
bifocal lenses, a boon to weak-eyed 
older people ; 

To the public schools, although 
Franklin benefited little by them, yet 
he willed a fund to give scholarship 
medals in Boston schools; also be- 
cause a study of biography profits 
young people most; Dr. Franklin’s 
early errors are likewise freely con- 
fessed that others may profit from 
the lessons of his personal short- 
comings ; 

To the labor organizations, because 
Franklin began his business life as a 


candle-maker and later said ‘‘he that 
hath a trade hath an estate’’; 

To Boston and Massachusetts, 
whose son Franklin was; 

To Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, 
adopted home in 1723 of the runaway 
printer’s apprentice ; 

To the University of Pennsylvania, 
founded through Franklin’s pro- 
posals, and which might well be called 
Franklin University ; 

To Yale, Harvard, and William 
and Mary, which honored Franklin 
and themselves by each giving him 
the degree of Master of Arts; 

To the churches, as Franklin wrote 
this creed: ‘‘I believe in one God, 
Creator of the Universe; that He 
governs it by his Providence; that He 
ought to be worshipped; that the 
most acceptable service we render to 
Him is doing good to His other chil- 
dren. That the soul of man is im- 
mortal and will be treated with jus- 
tice in another life respecting its 
conduct in this.’’ Franklin also 
moved that the Federal convention 
of 1787 be opened with prayer. 

To the music industry, as Franklin 
paid his tribute to the value of music 
by inventing, in 1762, an eminently 
successful harmonica, based on mu- 
sical glasses then just coming into 
vogue. Franklin also played on the 
harp, the guitar, and the violin. 

To medical societies, as Franklin 
was honorary member of at least one 
and contributed much to the science 
of medicine. 

To fraternal organizations, as 
Franklin was founder and head of 
one in Pennsylvania. 

To associations of athletes, as 
Franklin was fond of sport, excelling 
in swimming. 

To chess clubs, as Franklin was 
proficient at the ‘‘philosopher’s 
game”’; 

To all cities, counties and insiitu- 
tions named after Franklin. 


And especially to the City of New 
York Franklin’s fame is committed. 
By paying tribute now to the memory 
of ‘‘Poor Richard’’ the metropolis of 
the New World can best atone for its 
earlier civic error. In 1723 it refused 
to the boy Franklin opportunity to 
prove his intrinsic worth. Franklin, 
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let us not forget, is an international, 
not a local character. 

To Congress is recommended the 
holding of appropriate annual Frank- 
lin birthday exercises; also the con- 
sideration of a suitable Franklin 
memorial to be built in Washington. 
‘‘In the Constitutional Convention 
Dr. Franklin proposed the compro- 
mise which, it was generally conceded, 
saved the Union—that all states 
should be equally represented in the 
upper house, and according to their 
population in the lower house, where 
all money bills were to originate.’’ 

To the State Department, because 
Franklin in France and England was 
America’s greatest diplomat in his- 
tory, is urged acknowledgment of Dr. 
Franklin’s accomplishments in states 
manship. 

To the Treasury Department, 
Franklin’s claims for suitable recog- 
nition are here pointed out. Franklin 
raised in France America’s first real 
**Liberty Loans.”’ 

To the Post Office Department, at- 
tention is called to Franklin’s record 
as postmaster general. 

To the Navy Department is re- 
ferred the consideration of a plan 
also to honor Franklin by naming a 
modern battleship ‘‘Bon Homme 
Richard,’’ thus reviving ‘‘ Poor Rich- 
ard’s’’ nom de plume of immortal 
renown. In France Dr. Franklin did 
much to help John Paul Jones found 
an American Navy. 

To France, our sister republic, and 
to the city of Paris, which has a 
large statue of Benjamin Franklin, is 
suggested appropriate mention of the 
man who so well loved their country 
and was so highly regarded personally 
in return. 

To Great Britain, because Frank- 
lin’s father was born in Ecton, Eng- 
land, and because of Franklin’s earn- 
est efforts before the Revolutionary 
War to preserve peace between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, 
and also because of Franklin’s many 
years spent in Londen, both as a 
printer and later as a minister pleni- 
potentiary, is commended for mutual 
advantage, study of Franklin’s life. 
Some public spirited citizen might 
well give a statue of Franklin to be 
erected in London. 


Let wreaths be laid, January 17, at 
the Hall of Fame and at Franklin 
Statues in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, New Orleans, 
and elsewhere, to prove that republics 
are not ungrateful and also to inspire 
Young America. Memorial exercises, 
where feasible, should also be held 
and in a way that motion picture and 
news photographers may visually 
spread the historic lessons. 





The New Plan of State Fund Apportionment 


Trends in Operation of New Plan Are Outlined; Need of Larger . 


N 1927 the 55th General Assem- 

bly of Illinois amended the plan 

of distributing the state common 

school fund. The purpose of this 
article is to show briefly how the new 
plan will operate. 

The Act of 1923, repealed by the 
1927 amendments, proved inequitable 
and unjust. It granted rewards for 
the attainment of specific educational 
standards. By placing a premium 
upon a long term, highly trained 
teachers, and numerous teachers for 


Distributive Fund Is Urged 


the point where there will be pro- 
duced the larger of two options: (1) 
$850 per elementary school teacher; 
or (2), $25 per pupil credited or 
allotted in average daily attendance. 

From the thousands of claim sheets 
filed in the office of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction we have 


obtained sufficient data to give us a 
reasonable understanding of the 1927 
eats to the state distributive 

Ww. 

Claims by Larger Cities 

Table I shows the total state aid 
claims made under the apportionment 
acts of 1923 and 1927 by districts 


TasLte II—CLAIMS MADE UNDER DISTRIBUTIVE FUND ACTS OF 1923 
AND OF 1927 













































































a given number of pupils, it tended Districts Representing Amount Yielded per State Aid Claim 
to ystte the greater portions of state Ability Among Cities "by Meomtieen tex ete | "Guan te > 
funds into the abler districts which aa adh nek al WH iste 
were already meeting superior stand- (Act of 1923) | (Act of 1927) 
ards and which had less need for state 1 3 " 
aid. Against the strong an pg 4 
tendency”’ of the Act the w pro- aan 
vision for ‘‘special aid’’ to needy Kites: ~*~ gm 10,000 Popw 
districts proved largely ineffective. a. Chicago $131.33 $ 8.84 $ 9.00 
Thus, under the repealed act the b. Evanston, No. 76...........-- 121.89 11.60 9.00 
wealthy districts became wealthier c. Winnetka ....................-.. 119.29 12.62 9.00 
and the poor became poorer; the old d. Quincy 113.19 13.07 9.00 
. ett ehee Ree 23.53 8.18 12.79 
school census basis of distribution had z. Herries 22.43 747 o1.87 
tended more to equalize educational y. Herrin 21.30 759 12.70 
opportunities than did the Act of z. West Frankfort ............... 16.67 8.79 17.38 
1923. II — Cities of 5,000 to 9,999 
The Act of 1927 provides that a | , ,,/0Pwiation oo =a 
school district may claim a general | }. River Forest’ 2 116.87 10.71 re 
apportionment of $9 per elementary c. Sterling, No. 10 ............... 115.16 11.99 9.00 
school pupil in average daily attend- d. Peru 112.21 8.74 9.00 
ance in grades 1 to 8, inclusive, with = — Park ................. = 6.59 13.01 
the provision that not fewer than 18 tie sesrmamranapanee 16.14 = a 
such pupils shall be credited or z. Johnston City ................. 15.02 9.87 18.98 
allotted per full-time a i — een of 2,500 to 4,999 : 
school teacher. Second, it provides = OF coy 
that, in addition to the above general b. Ravinia (No. 108, Lake) rege ap 0.00 
apportionment, claims may be made I 118.03 13.13 9.00 | 
by needy districts to the extent that | 4. Crystal Lake 111.84 10.30 9.00 | 
the yield of a $1.00 educational tax w. Carterville ......... 19.43 14.01 18.15 | 
rate on the valuation of the district ~ — ons ety oa 17.08 | 
(if actually extended) will be supple- | J Boma 77 16.15 12.48 an | 
mented by ‘‘equalization quotas’’ to ‘ ‘ wel 
Taste I—STATE AID CLAIMS OF 269 CITIES UNDER ACTS OF 1923 AND 1927 
Total of Claims Pupils in Average Claim per 
ili Daily Attendance Pupil in 
(Act of 1928) | (Act of 1927) i937 i938 saa5 saa 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
District of Chicago $2,944,494.66 $2,912,729.94 333,240 323,636.66 $8.84 $9.00 
54 Cities of 10,000—100,000 Population 1,669,589.62 1,598,194.99 169,458 172,651.87 9.85 9.26 
57 Cities of 5,000 to 9,999 Population... 514,317.67 557,166.85 63,112 55,067.89 9.68 10.12 
89 Cities of 2,500 to 4,999 Population... 458,606.09 468,780.72 46,659 48,004.91 9.83 9.77 
68 Cities of 1,800 to 2,499 Population... 204,679.95 231,167.16 22,542 22,800.97 9.08 10.13 
Total of Above 269 Cities............... 5,791,687.99 5,768,039.66 625,011 622,162.30 9.27 9.27 






































(*An entry above $9.00 per pupil in average daily attendance in Column 7 indicates 
that certain weak districts within the group receive equalization quotas.) 
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Zion City 
$131.00 
River Forest J 
116.57 
Sterling, #10 < 
115.16 
Peru J 
112.21 
Elmwood Park to be large under the ‘‘stimulative 
, feature’’ of the Act repealed. 
The 269 districts reported in Table 
Benton I claimed about 6514% of the total 
state claim in 1927 and hardly 64% 
of the total claim made in 1928. 
Even though the total city claims 
wideunde are slightly less under the amend- 
ments made in 1927, this is no ecriti- 
Deaton cism of the new plan of apportion- 





Fig. I—Yield per Pupil of $1.00 Edu- 
cational Tax Rate (Data are from Table 
II, Col. 2, Part II) 


containing the 269 largest cities of 
Illinois. The claims filed in 1928 in 
order to be more directly comparable 
with those made in 1927 (under the 
repealed plan of 1923), should be 
sealed downward about 244% since 
the total state claims run higher in 
1928 than in the year preceding. 
However, the total state claims made 
under the Act of 1927 are probably 
not far different for the year of 1928 
than they would have been under the 
repealed Act of 1923; this is true 
because under the repealed plan the 
total claims were increasing annually. 


In Table I it will be observed that 
the average daily attendance reported 
in 1928 for the District of Chicago 
was somewhat less than that reported 
the previous year. If this reduction 
in attendance had not been reported, 
the claim made in 1928 would have 
been slightly higher than the claim 
in 1927 and would have formed prac- 
tically the same percentage of the 
total state claim formed in the year 
preceding. 

The 54 cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
population are entitled to a total 
claim in 1928 that ranges somewhat 
below that of the previous year, 
although the distribution within this 
particular group of 54 cities is much 
more equitable than under the re- 
pealed Act of 1923. Many of these 
larger cities have educational stand- 
ards that are very high, a fact which 
eaused their requests for state funds 


ment. In any population group of 
districts the distribution appears 
much more equitable in general than 
it was under the plan of 1923. Table 
II shows the claims made under the 
two recent distributive fund acts by 
those districts that represent the ex- 
tremes in local ability among three 
different population groups of cities. 
Column 2 of Table IT shows a reliable 
measure of local district ability to 
support education in cities — the 
amount yielded per elementary pupil 
in average daily attendance by an 
educational tax rate of $1.00 per $100 
of assessment. Column 4 of the Table 
shows that claims made under the 
new plan of apportionment are larger 
in the case of poorer districts than in 
the case of the wealthy. 


State Funds Should Equalize 

Figure I is based upon a portion 
of Table I and illustrates the range 
in local district ability to be found 
among those districts containing cities 
of 5,000 to 9,999 population. It may 
be that some of the wealthy districts 
whose claims are lower under the new 
plan of distribution may not feel 
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kindly disposed toward the Act of 
1927. If such be the case, such feel- 
ing evidently comes from a failure to 
understand the major purpose of the 
common schvoi fund. In the local 
school district, funds are raised from 
the rich and from the poor according 
to their taxable ability, in order to 
provide the same school advantages 
for the children of both the rich and 
the poor; thus, some of the children 
are given more advantages in propor- 
tion to what their parents actually 
pay for. The daughter of the widow 
washerwoman and the son of the 
wealthy banker stand equal beneath 
the banner of the district common 
school. Similarly, the state school 
fund should be used for the purpose 
of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of the State, 
whether they be in poor or in wealthy 
communities. Hence, to equalize such 
opportunities and to equalize in part 
the school taxation laid on the prop- 
erty of the State, the larger share of 
the state school funds should go to 
sections that are poor. 


Distribution in Smaller Towns 

The distribution among the dis- 
tricts containing the 68 incorporated 
places of 1,800 to 2,499 population 
will be given in slightly more detail. 
Table III presents the typical stand- 
ings of each of the four quartiles on 
evidences of: (1) ability to support 
education; (2) effort as exhibited by 
local educational tax rate; and (3), 
the state aid claims made under the 
Acts of 1923 and 1927. Columns 2 
and 3 of Table III show that in gen- 
eral the poorer districts levied the 
higher tax rates. Columns 4 and 5 
show that the two abler quartiles 
make lower claims under the new Act, 
whereas the two weaker quartiles 
make claims that are higher. Figure 
II enables us to visualize the differ- 
ence in the operation of the repealed 
plan of apportionment and the new 
plan which succeeded it. 

Table IV is a distribution of the 


Taste III—STATE SCHOOL FUND CLAIMS BY 68 INCORPORATED PLACES 
OF 1,800 TO 2,499 POPULATION 


(Each quartile is represented by the middle district of the 17 cases in the quartile) 
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ablest and weakest quartiles among 
the 68 districts referred to by Table 
III. Table IV shows that the 1927 
Act entitles every district in the 
ablest quartile to a smaller claim per 
pupil in average daily attendance, 
whereas every district in the weakest 


M act of 1927 
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quartile is entitled to « claim larger 
than under the plan of 1923. 

In view of sums that can be raised 
in local districts by means of a $1.00 
educational tax rate, we must say that 
the state aid claims made by the 
weaker districts under the new plan 
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Fig. II—State Aid Claims per Pupil Made by Districts Containing Towns 
of 1,800 to 2,499 Population (Based upon Col. 4 and 5 of Table ITI) 


TasLE IV—DISTRIBUTION OF ABLEST AND WEAKEST QUARTILES AMONG 
68 DISTRICTS CONTAINING TOWNS OF 1,800 TO 2,499 POPULATION 
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of apportionment are Ly no means 
large enough. Nevertheless, the Act 
of 1927 has succeeded in calling a halt 
to the discriminatory plan of 1923 
and will head us in the right direction 
for obtaining an apportionment more 
equitable and just. 
Distribution Among Counties 

We feel that state aid claims should 
be studied primarily from a district 
rather than a county standpoint. Yet 
even the county trends in distribu- 
tion under the new plan prove inter- 
esting. Table V gives evidence that 
the wealthy counties make lower 
claims under the new basis of distrib- 
ution, and that the weaker counties 
have claims that are higher than 
under the inequitable Act of 1923. 

Claims by Rural Districts 

In commenting upon Table I above 
it was shown that the rural sections 
and small villages of Illinois will re- 
ceive a slightly larger portion of the 
common school fund under the new 
plan of distribution. This increase is 
to be explained primarily on account 
of increased quotas for weak districts 
and the elimination of the ‘‘stimula- 
tive rewards’’ of the plan repealed. 
The ‘‘equalization aid’’ claimed in 
1928 is nearly twice as high as the 
claim for ‘‘special aid’’ in 1927 and 
will run somewhat above $600,000, 


| going mostly to rural districts. 


Table VI shows for five selected 
counties the average state aid claims 
made by one-teacher districts in 1926 
and 1928. The Act of 1923 favored 
Kane county by virtue of placing a 
premium on long terms and well- 
trained teachers. In Piatt county 
there appears to be little difference 
in the effect of the two plans of 
distribution. In Marshall county 
many of the one-teacher districts 
have small attendance, a fact which 
helps to explain the low average claim 
made in 1926. In Bond county the 
new method of distribution entitled 
the average district to an appreciable 
increase. In Pope county the average 
claim runs considerably higher. In 
1928, 41 of the 60 one-teacher dis- 
tricts of Pope county were entitled 
to equalization quotas aside from the 
apportionments based on average 
daily attendance. 

Basis for Equalization Quotas 

The general apportionments in- 
volved in the distributive law (such 
as the grant of $9 per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance) would seem to 
serve two major purposes: (1) a 
means of state regulation; and (2) a 
means of equalization. Minimum 
school standards set up by state 
law must be carried out in all dis- 
tricts, and some scheme of general 
apportionment seems necessary in 
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order to ‘‘lead’’ all districts to meet 
the minimum requirements. 

Also, there is a large element of 
equalization in the granting of gen- 
eral apportionments, especially in a 
State like Illinois, where some dis- 
tricts have vast wealth and others 
have little taxable ability. Thus, two 
one-teacher districts may be awarded 
the sum of $162 each. The one pays 
into the common school fund of the 
State the yield of a 10-cent tax rate 
per $100 of its $800,000 assessment, 
while the other pays the same rate 
of taxation on its total assessment of 
$85,000. The former pays several 
times as much into the state common 
school fund as it receives in distribu- 
tion; the latter receives nearly twice 
as much as it contributes Something 
in the equalization of local ability is 
thereby accomplished through the 
general apportionments. 

Much interest in any apportion- 
ment plan should center around the 
equalization basis. Here we may well 
consider the minimum educational 
tax rate prerequisite to the granting 
of equalization quotas, and also we 
should consider the size of the equali- 
zation base measured in financial 
terms. 

The educational principle under- 
lying the tax rate used as the deter- 
miner in filing claims for equaliza- 
tion quotas may be stated as follows: 

The maximum local school tax rate 
mandatory upon even the poorer dis- 
tricts should be that particular rate 
found necessary in the wealthiest 
district to enable this latter to pro- 
vide enough funds, supplemented by 
any general apportionments from the 
state, for carrying out the minimum 
educational program required by 
state law. Any other funds then re- 
quired by the poorer districts to 
support the minimum legal program 
of education should come from the 
state. To be sure, such a principle 
would permit any district to levy 
above this mandatory rate in order 
to offer educational standards supe- 
rior to the minimum legal demands. 

While Illinois has a few districts 
that ean support the minimum edu- 
cational program with an annual 
tax rate of only a few cents, the pres- 
ent requirement that a needy district 
shall have an educational tax rate 
of at least $1.00 before being entitled 
to equalization quotas seems reason- 
able. Such a tax rate applied to the 
total assessment of [Illinois would 
easily produce, however, an amount 
above the current educational expen- 
ditures for our elementary schools. 

The equalization base of $850 per 
teacher or $25 per pupil seems too 
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low—even though such quotas are in 
addition to the general apportionment 
per pupil, and even if they could be 
paid in full. Neither the general ap- 
portionments nor the equalization 
quotas are being paid in full, a fact 


that is generally known. In a few 
counties the districts receive but two- 
thirds of their claims for state aid, 
while in some of the larger counties 
the needy districts receive approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of their claims. 
Certainly under these conditions we 
have no uniform equalization basis 
in Illinois. 

At the present time there is consid- 
erable discussion as to whether the 
plan of apportioning the funds by the 
state auditor should be amended. 
Certainly the overhead occasioned by 
the county superintendents’ salaries 
and the teachers’ pension allotment 
make serious inroads upon the total 
funds apportioned to small counties. 
It is our opinion that equalization 
quotas should be paid in full from 
the state common school fund before 
apportionment among the counties 
has been made according to some 
uniform percentage; this seems to be 
the most practical method whereby 
a uniform equalization basis can be 
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set up throughout the state. Then, 
the remainder of the common school 
fund could be apportioned among the 
counties according to the total of the 
general apportionments claimed by 
the districts therein. Taking the 
teachers’ pension allotment and the 
salary of the county superintendent 
from the general apportionments ac- 
credited to the districts of each 
county, will not leave any district in 
a condition of dire need. 

In Illinois we are actually spending 
on an average about $86 per year per 
elementary school pupil in average 
daily attendance and over $2,300 per 
elementary school teacher. It will be 
seen therefore that the equalization 
bases set up by the Act of 1927 are 
pitiably low. The first crying need in 
equalizing educational opportunities 
in Illinois seems to be to guarantee 
that the equalization quotas claimed 
by poor districts scattered among 80 
tpt counties shall be paid in 
ull, 


The total state claims for ‘‘equali- 
zation quotas’’ on the part of poor 
districts vary from year to year, due 
to changes in tax rates, in assess- 
ments, and in the number of teachers 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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SELECTED GROUPS OF COUNTIES 





Group of Counties 
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In 1927 In 1928 
(Act of 1923) (Act of 1927) 














I. Measured by Assessed Valuation 
Per Elementary Teacher (1927) 
(A) 10 Ablest (including Cook) 
(B) 10 Weakest 
II. Measured by Assessed Valuation 
Per Census Child (1927) 
(A) 10 Ablest 
(B) 10 Weakest 


— 508,330.60 763,121.30 
—— 360,011.67 326,896.44 
613,482.21 843,124.35 


$4,372,455.98 $4,266,886.29 




















Taste VI—AVERAGE STATE AID CLAIMS BY COUNTRY DISTRICTS IN 
SELECTED COUNTIES 


(Data apply only to one-teacher districts) 
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District 
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ablest and weakest quartiles among 
the 68 districts referred to by Table 
III. Table IV shows that the 1927 
Act entitles every district in the 
ablest quartile to a smaller claim per 
pupil in average daily attendance, 
whereas every district ‘n the weakest 
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quartile is entitled to 4 claim larger 
than under the plan of 1923. 

In view of sums that can be raised 
in local districts by means of a $1.00 
educational tax rate, we must say that 
the state aid claims made by the 
weaker districts under the new plan 
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Fig. II—State Aid Claims per Pupil Made by Districts Containing Towns 
of 1,800 to 2,499 Population (Based upon Col. 4 and 5 of Table III) 


Taste IV—DISTRIBUTION OF ABLEST AND WEAKEST QUARTILES AMONG 
68 DISTRICTS CONTAINING TOWNS OF 1,800 TO 2,499 POPULATION 
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of apportionment are Ly no means 
large enough. Nevertheless, the Act 
of 1927 has succeeded in calling a halt 
to the discriminatory plan of 1923 
and will head us in the right direction 
for obtaining an apportionment more 
equitable and just. 
Distribution Among Counties 

We feel that state aid claims should 
be studied primarily from a district 
rather than a county standpoint. Yet 
even the county trends in distribu- 
tion under the new plan prove inter- 
esting. Table V gives evidence that 
the wealthy counties make lower 
claims under the new basis of distrib- 
ution, and that the weaker counties 
have claims that are higher than 
under the inequitable Act of 1923. 

Claims by Rural Districts 

In commenting upon Table I above 
it was shown that the rural sections 
and small villages of TIilinois will re- 
ceive a slightly larger portion of the 
common school fund under the new 
plan of distribution. This increase is 
to be explained primarily on account 
of increased quotas for weak districts 
and the elimination of the ‘‘stimula- 
tive rewards’’ of the plan repealed. 
The “‘equalization aid’’ claimed in 
1928 is nearly twice as high as the 
claim for ‘‘special aid’’ in 1927 and 
will run somewhat above $600,000, 
going mostly to rural districts. 

Table VI shows for five selected 
counties the average state aid claims 
made by one-teacher districts in 1926 
and 1928. The Act of 1923 favored 
Kane county by virtue of placing a 
premium on long terms and well- 
trained teachers. In Piatt county 
there appears to be little difference 
in the effect of the two plans of 
distribution. In Marshall county 
many of the one-teacher districts 
have small attendance, a fact which 
helps to explain the low average claim 
made in 1926. In Bond county the 
new method of distribution entitled 
the average district to an appreciable 
increase. In Pope county the average 
claim runs considerably higher. In 
1928, 41 of the 60 one-teacher dis- 
tricts of Pope county were entitled 
to equalization quotas aside from the 
apportionments based on average 
daily attendance. 

Basis for Equalization Quotas 

The general apportionments in- 
volved in the distributive law (such 
as the grant of $9 per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance) would seem to 
serve two major purposes: (1) a 
means of state regulation; and (2) a 
means of equalization. Minimum 


school standards set up by state 
law must be carried out in all dis- 
tricts, and some scheme of general 
apportionment ‘seems necessary in 
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order to ‘‘lead’’ all districts to meet 
the minimum requirements. 

Also, there is a large element of 
equalization in the granting of gen- 
eral apportionments, especially in a 
State like Illinois,, where some dis- 
tricts have vast wealth and others 
have little taxable ability. Thus, two 
one-teacher districts may be awarded 
the sum of $162 each. The one pays 
into the common school fund of the 
State the yield of a 10-cent tax rate 
per $100 of its $800,000 assessment, 
while the other pays the same rate 
of taxation on its total assessment of 
$85,000. The former pays several 
times as much into the state common 
school fund as it receives in distribu- 
tion; the latter receives nearly twice 
as much as it contributes Something 
in the equalization of local ability is 
thereby accomplished through the 
general apportionments. 

Much interest in any apportion- 
ment plan should center around the 
equalization basis. Here we may well 
consider the minimum educational 
tax rate prerequisite to the granting 
of equalization quotas, and also we 
should consider the size of the equali- 
zation base measured in financial 
terms. 

The educational principle under- 
lying the tax rate used as the deter- 
miner in filing claims for equaliza- 
tion quotas may be stated as follows: 

The maximum local school tax rate 
mandatory upon even the poorer dis- 
tricts should be that particular rate 
found necessary in the wealthiest 
district to enable this latter to pro- 
vide enough funds, supplemented by 
any general apportionments from the 
state, for carrying out the minimum 
educational program required by 
state law. Any other funds then re- 
quired by the poorer districts to 
support the minimum legal program 
of education should come from the 
state. To be sure, such a principle 
would permit any district to levy 
above this mandatory rate in order 
to offer educational standards supe- 
rior to the minimum legal demands. 

While Illinois has a few districts 
that can support the minimum edu- 
cational program with an annual 
tax rate of only a few cents, the pres- 
ent requirement that a needy district 
shall have an educational tax rate 
of at least $1.00 before being entitled 
to equalization quotas seems reason- 
able. Such a tax rate applied to the 
total assessment of Illinois would 
easily produce, however, an amount 
above the current educational expen- 
ditures for our elementary schools. 

The equalization base of $850 per 
teacher or $25 per pupil seems too 
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low—even though such quotas are in 
addition to the general apportionment 
per pupil, and even if they could be 
paid in full. Neither the general ap- 
portionments nor the equalization 
quotas are being paid in full, a fact 
that is generally known. In a few 
counties the districts receive but two- 
thirds of their claims for state aid, 
while in some of the larger counties 
the needy districts receive approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of their claims. 
Certainly under these conditions we 
have no uniform equalization basis 
in Illinois. 

At the present time there is consid- 
erable discussion as to whether the 
plan of apportioning the funds by the 
state auditor should be amended. 
Certainly the overhead occasioned by 
the county superintendents’ salaries 
and the teachers’ pension allotment 
make serious inroads upon the total 
funds apportioned to small counties. 
It is our opinion that equalization 
quotas should be paid in full from 
the state common school fund before 
apportionment among the counties 
has been made according to some 
uniform percentage; this seems to be 
the most practical method whereby 
a uniform equalization basis can be 
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set up throughout the state. Then, 
the remainder of the common school 
fund could be apportioned among the 
counties according to the total of the 
general apportionments claimed by 
the districts therein. Taking the 
teachers’ pension allotment and the 
salary of the county superintendent 
from the general apportionments ac- 
credited to the districts of each 
county, will not leave any district in 
a condition of dire need. 

In Illinois we are actually spending 
on an average about $86 per year per 
elementary school pupil in average 
daily attendance and over $2,300 per 
elementary school teacher. It will be 
seen therefore that the equalization 
bases set up by the Act of 1927 are 
pitiably low. The first crying need in 
equalizing educational opportunities 
in Illinois seems to be to guarantee 
that the equalization quotas claimed 
by poor districts scattered among 80 
different counties shall be paid in 
full. 

The total state claims for ‘‘equali- 
zation quotas’’ on the part of poor 
districts vary from year to year, due 
to changes in tax rates, in assess- 
ments, and in the number of teachers 

(Continued on Page 156) 


FUND ACTS OF 1923 AND 1927 UPON 


SELECTED GROUPS OF COUNTIES 





Group of Counties 


Claims for State Aid 




















In 1927 In 1928 
(Act of 1923) (Act of 1927) 
1 2 3 
I. Measured by Assessed Valuation 
Per Elementary Teacher (1927) 
(A) 10 Ablest (including Cook) ......... $4,372,455.98 $4,266,886.29 
(B) 10 Weakest 508,330.60 763,121.30 
Il. Measured by Assessed Valuation 
Per Census Child (1927) 
(A) 10 Ablest ...... 360,011.67 326,896.44 
(B) 10 Weakest ..... 613,482.21 843,124.35 
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SELECTED COUNTIES 


(Data apply only to one-teacher districts) 





Average State Aid Claim per 
District 
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Library Facilities for All Schools 


Many Schools Use Extension Division, State Library to 
Advantage; Service Costs Little and Is Great Help 


ERHAPS there was here and 

there a teacher who, when he 

read in the October number of 

the Illinois Teacher of certain 
village schools borrowing books from 
nearby city libraries, wished to him- 
self or even audibly that his school 
was conveniently located to a public 
spirited city with ‘accommodating 
librarians. The story in the Novem- 
ber issue may have caused another 
sigh, ‘‘I wish my county superintend- 
ent sent packages of books to my 
school’’; and the December story may 
have provoked the passing thought, 
“‘Tt must be rather convenient to 
teach in a township that gives its 
schools library service. I wish I did.’’ 
Three wishes and nothing gained. 
One is reminded of the story of the 
poor old couple who were always 
talking about their neighbors’ spa- 
cious homes and their broad lands, 
and wishing that they had similar 
possessions. One day the Fairy For- 
tunata appeared before them and 
offered to grant any three wishes they 
eared to make. Imagine their twitter. 


What should they wish for? What 
did they most need? What would 
give them the most lasting happi- 
ness? Naturally they thought of their 
neighbors’ circumstances. The old 
man told of the fine things he had 
seen in one home recently. Among 
others he mentioned, ‘‘such a rich 
black pudding.’’ The couple had 
spent a long time in their discussion 
and the old women said, ‘‘A black 
pudding! That reminds me that I 
am hungry. I wish I had one this 
minute.’’ Immediately such a pud- 
ding was on the hearth before her. 

The husband was vexed with his 
wife for using one of their three 
precious wishes for such a trifle as a 
pudding, instead of for a house or 
lands, and berated her, ‘‘See what 
your gluttony has done. I wish that 
pudding was hung on the end of your 
nose.’’ No sooner said than it was. 
The second wish had been made and 
granted. Of course, there was nothing 
to do for the third wish but to relieve 
the old woman of the burdensome 
pudding. 


The writer of this article, who also 
collected, compiled, and edited the 
library stories in the three preceding 
issues, does not pose as Fairy For- 
tunata, nor does she claim any power 
to grant three wishes or even one. 
She does believe, however, that she 
ean give a hint or two when it comes 
to the making of wishes. Do not 
wish in envy. A teacher who wants 
something in the way of equipment 
because others have it will cease to 
want or to use it when the novelty 
has worn off. Secondly, do not be too 
specific. If it is books for your pupils 
and for yourself that you want, wish 
for books. Do not limit your good 
fairy as to the exact sort of library 
you prefer or will accept. Just say, 
‘‘T wish that I had a library to use 
for my school.’’ 

Presto, granted; you have. Just 
as surely as the pudding appeared 
before the old woman in the fairy 
story, every teacher in the state has 
a library. Nay, do not sniff disdain- 
fully and say, ‘‘Oh, the State Library 
at Springfield ; it might as well be in 





General view of the reading rooms of the Illinois State Library, foreground, and the State Historical Library in the 
distance, Centennial Memorial Building, Capitol grounds, Springfield. The Library Extension Division is in the same 
building, but its reading rooms are scattered over the state wherever it makes loans. 
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the moon. I wish it were.’’ That 
wish is granted also, just as the old 
man’s pettishness hung the pudding 
on his wife’s nose, because to any 
teacher who wishes or says that the 
State Library might as well be in the 
moon, it is there so far as serving that 
teacher. Do not throw away all or 
any of your three wishes. Be wiser 
than the envious old couple of the 
fairy story. Use the answer to the 
first wish, and in the meantime go on 
weighing carefully the second and 
third wishes. 

Through its Extension Division the 
State Library makes loans upon re- 
quests to groups of residents, to pub- 
lic libraries, to schools, to study 
clubs, and to individuals. Notice 
each teacher is included at least twice. 
If there is a library in a community, 
requests for loans should be made 
through it; otherwise, individual, 
school, or club applies directly to the 
superintendent of the Library Exten- 
sion Division of the State Library, 
the Centennial Building, Springfield. 

The technique of borrowing books 
by mail surely holds no greater diffi- 
culties than does mail order shopping 
for shoes or rings or rouge to match 
one’s complexion. In making a re- 
quest for her school a teacher should 
give the enrollment by grades. The 
books are then properly assorted by 
grade and by subject matter as well, 
because the assistants in charge know 
pretty well the correct proportions 
for a balanced reading ration. 
Their selections will usually be found 
satisfactory, and it is best in asking 
for loans for general school use not 
to limit one’s requests to particular 
books. To be sure, at times a school 
may prefer an extra number of books 
on health, even if supplemtntary 
geography books must be sacrificed ; 
but if only particular titles are asked 
for and they happen to be out, the 
request can not be filled, even though 
others that would do very well are 
on the shelves. 

Loans are made for three months, 
but the books may be returned as 
much sooner as is desired. Nor need 
they all be returned at the same time. 
The fiction books may be exchanged 
several times during the periods that 
study and reference books are kept. 
Surely this is a liberal arrangement. 

If one is careful in unpacking the 
books to note how they were wrapped, 
it ought not to be difficult to wrap 
them securely for the return trip. 
The borrower pays postage both ways, 
but that is a very reasonable amount 
for value received, and since the spe- 
cial postal rate for library books, 
effective July 1 last, it is small in- 
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deed. The rate is three cents for the 
first pound and one cent for each 
additional pound; or, stated differ- 
ently, one cent a pound plus two 
cents. The total cost to a school for 
a package of books weighing fifty 
pounds then is $1.06, counting post- 
age both ways and the stamp for the 
letter requesting the loan. On second 
thought that is too much. One might 
use a government post card in making 
the request and reduce the cost to 
$1.05. 

But has the State Library books of 
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interest to average busy adults and 
to normal, everyday children? It 
most certainly has. Teachers and 
others should disabuse their minds of 
the hazy notion that the State Library 
consists of volumes on subtle philoso- 
phies and abstruse theological doc- 
trines, ponderous treaties on science 
and law, and pseudo-learned exposi- 
tions on modernistic cults and fads. 

That is an entirely erroneous idea. 
Among its 40,000 volumes the Ex- 
tension Division has a well assorted 


collection of juvenile books, both fic- 
(Continued on Page 157) 





Burnt Prairie Enthusiastic Over Library Extension Service 


Our plan has been to secure about two collections from the Extension Division of 
the State Library during the school year of nine months. This year we hope to 
use at least three collections. We have not tried to get a special collection of titles 
thus far because it is unlikely that more than 50 per cent of our requests could be 
filled at any one time. We have relied upon the judgment of Miss Price and her 
department in selecting titles suitable for both grade and the high school. I do not 
see how we could improve on the collections thus far sent us. 

I have found a number of people in the community who are interested in reading, 


‘and since there is no local library closer than twelve miles, we secured a collection 


of 75 titles and left them in charge of the local postmaster for the summer months. 
This proved to be very popular; some of the books were read by as many as 15 
persons. The chief interest was, of course, on the part of the young people. 

In the high school we are requiring 200 points in English to be earned by book 
reports. An arbitrary scale allowing from 10 to 30 points for books in our collections 
has been worked out. This seems to encourage reading of the better books, since 
they are given 25 or 30 points each. 

Everybody concerned seems enthusiastic over the service of the Library Exten- 
sion Division. We have had to pay for only one book out of several hundred. 

We also had two very interesting collections of Greek and Roman pictures last 
year. These proved very helpful in Latin and in history.—C. A. Stickler, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Burnt Prairie, White County. 











We have had three sets of books a year for the past two years from the 
State Library. I do not see how we could get along without them. 
Anyone who could be present and see the children when the State Library 


books come and are unpacked could not doubt the value of the service. They 
remind one of a brood of hungry chickens; they are so eager to get books. As a 
rule forty or more books go out the first night after they arrive-—Mrs. Edna 
O. Clark, Principal of Elementary School, Ohio, Bureau Couaty. 





Type Studies in Elementary Geography 


Facts of Geography Are Understandable and Interesting When Classified 
Into Types, According to Economic Geographer 


HAVE an idea to present, but 

since ideas arise from facts, let 

us start with some facts. Con- 

sider the climate of southern 
Spain and some of the relationships 
of men to this climate. 

Southern Spain has a dry, hot sum- 
mer with almost no rain for five or 
six months. During this season the 
rainless sky glares. The heat is in- 
tense except near the seashore. The 
air, hazy with dust, quivers and 
dances above the baked earth. The 
countryside becomes brown and dead 
as vegetation languishes in summer’s 
advancing drought. 

In this region nearly all of the rain 
falls in the winter. The winter has 
moderate and occasional frosts, but 
wheat and grass can grow during 
most of the period and the spring is 
a season of greenness, rich pastures, 
and glorious flowers. 

This type of climate suits winter 
wheat. Hence, wheat is very impor- 
tant and ‘‘bread is the staff of life.’’ 
An Old Testament writer who lived 
under the same type of climate at the 
other end of the Mediterranean re- 
marked that ‘‘Bread is the staff of 
life’’—a statement that (to a geog- 
rapher) is geographic as well as 
dietetic and Biblical. The Eskimo or 
the native of the Congo would never 
have talked about bread. 

The Spanish climate does not make 
lush, summer pastures. Spain is not 
famous for cows but for its sheep 
which winter on the lowlands and are 
marched away when summer comes 
to graze on mountain pastures, for 
the mountains of Spain, like the 
mountains of other parts of the world, 
receive more rainfall than the adja- 
cent lowlands. If the mountains are 
high enough, as in the case of the 
Sierra Nevada (southern Spain), 
much of the rainfall comes as snow. 
This is very valuable because snow 
water runs to the valleys, when the 
summer drought has parched them 
and most of the annual crops of the 
latitude have perished entirely. This 
snow water means irrigation. When 
this is possible the brown landscape 
of the Spanish valley gives place to 
rich oasis green. Here vegetable 
gardens thrive ; and oranges and other 
water-needing fruit crops like peaches, 
apricots, and prunes are grown in 
frost-free spots on lowland or on 
slopes with thermal belts. The frosty 


spots capable of irrigation are given 
over to crop after crop of alfalfa, 
king of forage grasses. The irrigated 
valleys of Spain are famous for their 
fertility. The plain of Valencia is an 
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example, and so is the Vale of Anda- 
lusia, whose crops irrigated with 
Sierra Nevada snow water, have nour- 
ished the City of Granada for so 
many centuries. 

On the lowlands and slopes that 
can not be irrigated drought-resistant 
crops like the grape and the olive, 
the fig and the almond will grow to 
good advantage. Hence, oil, wine, 
and nuts become staples of produc- 
tion. In the diet of the people the 
oil replaces the butter and bacon of 
some other lands better suited to the 
cow and the pig. 

The dry summer is admirable for 
the natural drying of fruits. Hence, 
raisins, dried prunes, dried apricots, 
dried peaches, and other dried fruits 
become staples of local food and cf 
export. 

The ships that call at Valencia, Al- 
meria, Malaga, Cadiz, and other ports 
of southern Spain carry Spanish al- 
monds, oranges, wine, raisins, grapes, 
and olive oil to many countries in 
Europe and other continents. These 
products of horticulture are Spain’s 
chief exports. 

This brief summary includes the 
salient facts about (1) the climate of 
southern Spain, which is a part of its 
physical geography, and about (2) 
the economic geography of the area 
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along with some explanation of its 
foreign trade. 


How Shall We Handle Such Facts? 

According to the classification of 
our State Department there are sev- 
eral dozen countries in the world. 
Many things that we might say about 
Spain could also be said about other 
countries whose climate and physical 
features resemble those of Spain. 

What is a country anyhow? It is 
an area of land having one govern- 
ment. That is all. A country is a 
Political Unit. It is perfect for the 
study of political science, but the 
geography of which we are thinking 
studies men making a living. Making 
a living is an economic activity. For 
clear thinking in this field we need 
economic units or human use units. 
Few countries are separate, complete, 
entire units in any geographic or 
economic aspect. If we take each 
country singly in turn, we will have 
to say many things over and over. 
For example, grapes, oranges, and 
winter wheat, like those of Spain, 
grow in many different countries of 
the world where the conditions are 
like those of Spain. Learning these 
unclassified facts for country after 
country has made the geography les- 
son a bore to many a bright boy and 
girl. 

The scientists in many fields have 
been busily at work classifying knowl- 
edge. By putting together the things 
that were alike, or nearly alike, the 
scientists have made types and classes 
of things. The facts of geography are 
much less bothersome when classified 
into groups or types. This may be 
done im many ways. 


Types of Climate 


Climate is one of the great geo- 
graphic controls. During the last 
third of a century climates have been 
studied and classified by a number of 
geographers. Koeppen of Germany, 
Herbertson, Unstead, and Taylor of 
Great Britain, and Jones and Whit- 
tlesey of America have all been work- 
ing along the same line. Their com- 
bined studies as recently published by 
Messrs. Jones and Whittlesey give the 
world fifteen types of climate—in- 
cluding the equatorial forests at one 
extreme and the polar ice caps at the 
other. The location of the lands 
having these various climates can be 
seen in the maps accompanying Jones 
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and Whittlesey’s Economic Geog- 
raphy. 

Since I am presenting an idea and 
not a world study, I show only three 
of these fifteen regions on the accom- 
panying map. 

The Mediterranean Type of Climate— 
A World Region 

To see the educational value of this 
classification of climates for the el- 
ementary school, let us give attention 
to the climate occurring in the regions 
marked 5 on the map. Southern 
Spain is in one of these regions, and 
its climate has been briefly described 
in this article along with some of the 
results. 

Long ago the European Geog- 
raphers called this the Mediterranean 
type of climate because they first got 
well acquainted with it in the Med- 
iterranean region where it is so well 
displayed. 


The Type and Its Use 


Now that we have in mind this set 
of geographic factors and man’s 
economic adjustments to them, we are 
in a position to utilize the great 
pedagogical aid of a type. 

It is true that the cosmic forces 
work in such a way that all lands on 
the west side of all continents in the 
neighborhood of 30° to 40° of latitude 
have this type of climate and are, 
therefore so equipped by nature that 
they can produce this group of crops 
and can produce no others to equally 
good advantage. Therefore, crop after 
crop has been introduced from the 
long-inhabited Mediterranean region 
to the five others that are shown on 
our map. Every one of them has 
sheep flocks, wheat fields, vineyards, 
and orchards of olive, almonds, 
peaches, apricots, figs, and other Med- 
iterranean fruits. Every one of these 
far-flung Mediterranean lands was 
an exporter of wheat in the early 
stages of development and has ad- 
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vanced to being an exporter of fruit 
crops. 

This introduction of these Mediter- 
ranean crops has been most direct. 
The actual Valencia orange trees have 
been taken from Valencia, Spain, to 
start orchards of Valencia oranges in 
California. The European raisin 
grape vines were taken to California 
along with the trees of the Jordan 
almond, the fig, the apricot, and all 
the rest. The same thing has hap- 
pened in central Chile; in the tip of 
South Africa; and in Australia, a 
continent which is supplied with 
dried fruit from irrigated orchards 
in its own region of Mediterranean 
climate, just as the United States is 
supplied with those same fruits from 
its region with Mediterranean cli- 
mate, and Europe has long been sup- 
plied from its Mediterranean region. 

The likeness between old and new 
Mediterranean lands goes even far- 
ther. As Granada thrives on the 
product of a plain watered by the 
snows of the Sierra Nevada, so San 
Francisco thrives on the produce of 
the Great Valley of California water- 
ed by the snows of the new Sierra 
Nevada, and Santiago, Chile, and its 
valley thrive on Andean snow waters. 
The dependence of these fertile spots 
upon mountain water is as complete 
as that of the famed gardens of 
Damascus upon their mountain 
streams. In the Antipodes the Mil- 
dura settlement and orchards of the 
state of Victoria, Australia, thrive on 
the waters of the Murray-Darling 
River that rises in the Great Dividing 
Range of Australia. 

When the class has come to under- 
stand one of the Mediterranean 
regions fully, it becomes the type. 
With the aid of this type the others 
ean be taught easily, quickly, and 
most effectively. This method permits 
a great saving of time and makes 
geography much more interesting. It 
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calls on the children to wnderstand. 
This is a great aid to memory. 

In the case of the countries on the 
Mediterranean Sea, we have four 
peninsulas with similar climate, and 
therefore with similar crops. The 
climate type method makes one group 
or class of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. This enables the students to 
group them as they group the states 
of our own Cotton Belt. 


Other World Regions 


Look at the map again. Note the 
regions marked ‘‘6.’’ They have a 
frosty winter with some rain and a 
long humid summer with much rain. 
Here most Mediterranean crops fail, 
but these moist summer lands are all 
good for corn, cotton, and rice. 

The same recurrence of crops and 
of similar use by man in continent 
after continent is true of the areas 
of tropic forest (shown as No. 1 on 
the map) or of any other of the sev- 
eral climatic types which recur in 
continent after continent. 


The Review Lesson 

This kind of geography is capable 
of being understood. When you start 
out to teach the essential facts about 
several dozen countries as countries, 
it becomes merely a memory exercise ; 
but when you have once worked out 
thoroughly the Mediterranean type, 
using European or Californian ma- 
terial as the medium of instruction, 
you can do a week’s work in a half 
hour by getting the class to grasp the 
idea that central Chile is another 
region with the Mediterranean cli- 
mate, which is good for such and 
such things, which the student al- 
ready knows, and is producing them 
because of conditions with which the 
student has already become ac- 
quainted. 

A review lesson is not the most en- 
livening thing in the class room, but 
here is review with a reason, a kind 
of double action review. Months ago, 
or last year, you taught California. 
Now we must make it come to life 
again in order that Spain may come 
alive, or Chile or South Australia. 
Is there any review so effective as 
this? 


The Continents 


Why teach the continents, as con- 
tinents? There is no good answer to 
this question if geographic unity is a 
guiding principle of your teaching. 
It is true the continents are con- 
tinuous land masses, but they have 
even less geographic unity than the 
countries. Each continent is a sort 
of little world with the greatest 


(Continued on Page 159) 





Convertin?, Driftwood Into Building, Material 


Rural Sociologist Challenges Country Teachers to Become Community 
Builders; Courage and Vision Needed for Leadership 


DUCATORS are keenly alive 
to the fact that this country 
is engaged in the glorious yet 
arduous task of creating a 

civilization, the possibilities of which 
range far beyond our present vision. 
No part of our nation needs workers 
of better preparation, more aspiration 
and courage, and leaders of more 
ability and vision than do our rural 
communities. Rural life in the United 
States has been justly termed our 
Great National Neglect. Here is a 
field rich in possibilities for distin- 
guished service. We have already 
achieved a number of noted rural ed- 
ucators and rural community schools, 
yet the great work has been scarcely 
begun. The well-prepared, capable, 
earnest rural teacher who can do real 
community building is recognized to- 
day as being at the top of her profes- 
sion. She no longer needs to apologize 
for teaching in either a one-room or 
in a consolidated rural school. No one 
has a more insistent call for service 
in out-of-school activities and com- 
munity work. In some counties in 
Pennsylvania the superintendents 
have searched their neighboring 
counties and state teachers’ colleges 
for adequately prepared teachers who 
are able to build up rural community 
life. Higher salary, special equip- 
ment, tenure of office, a yearly in- 
crease, and an annual bonus of 
$100.00, paid with the final month’s 
salary, are all offered as inducements 
to such teachers. 

The tragedy of rural education has 
been, and is today, that thousands of 
teachers go out pitying themselves for 
having to teach ‘‘out in the country,”’ 
and with no idea either of what a 
rural community is as a social struc- 
ture or of its problems and needs. Its 
economic, social, political, religious, 
and intellectual life are closed books. 
Neither have the majority of our 
rural teachers the keys with which to 
unlock these volumes, nor the courage 
and vision to gather up the material 
at hand and out of it to build a better 
community life. Can it be that the 
pioneer spirit makes no appeal to our 
young men and women of today? Can 
it be that the grandchildren of our 
pioneers are soft and flabby in spirit? 
Herein lies the difference between a 
pedagogue and an educator, between 

This paper was contributed by Miss Llewel- 


lyn MacGarr, Urbana, author of the Rural Com- 
munity. 


a time server and a blazer of new 
trails. Must heroic service be bla- 
zoned by gold braid and brass bands, 
or are the real heroes of a quieter but 
more heroic stuff, the stuff that fights 
a daily battle throughout the years? 





“Twenty million people in the 
United States can never learn 
to read a book in an under- 
standing way. Ten million can 
never learn to write an intelli- 
gent letter home. Forty million 
have no ability to think inde- 
pendently on any social or po- 
litical question. One-fourth of 
our people are bright; about 
three-fourths pretty dull; a few 
do the thinking that carries on 
the world. Only fifty per cent 
of our state legislators have had 
a high school education; only 
one-seventh have been to col- 
lege.”—From “The Fruit of the 
Family Tree,” Albert Edward 
Wiggam. 











To all timorous rural teachers we rec- 
ommend a tonic in the form of the 
story of John Frederick Oberlin,’ who 
gave sixty-one years of his life (1767- 
1828) to the upbuilding of one rural 
community in Waldback, Alsace. It 
is vision and courage that our rural 
teachers need most today; vision to 
see the possibilities of rural life and 
the courage to take up the work. A 
knowledge of our American life on 
the scattered farmsteads, the vital and 
fundamental importance of farm life 
in national and world economy and in 
the social order, the teacher should 
know, but courage and vision will 
generate the motive power that will 
build a new rural America. The 
other side of ‘‘this shield of a con- 
quering hero’’ is the appreciation of 
such a teacher’s work. In many rural 
communities another generation will 
have to come into citizen’s estate be- 
fore adequate appreciation of the 
community-builder teacher will enable 
her to do what she so earnestly desires 
to do. 


Young People Out of School 
Need Help 
The group of rural young people 
who especially need the teacher’s help 
are those who have left school from 
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F., The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1909. 
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two to six years too soon. Many of 
this group are those who have dropped 
out during the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grades. In some states these 
children represent a discouraging 
prospect for rural progress; in other 
states their number is so negligible 
that they will not greatly retard such 
progress. They have left one of the 
three upper grades and will never 
again enter a class room. Some of 
these are, of course, barely above the 
mentally defective border line, yet 
they, as the others, will soon marry 
and take up the duties and burdens 
of life and the making of a livelihood. 
They are scarcely more than literate 
and totally unable to read intelli- 
gently about or to comprehend the 
various aspects of our increasingly 
complex economic and social life. Yet 
they will vote upon attaining the age 
of twenty-one years, notwithstanding 
their inability to comprehend the 
issues of the day. Being hardly able 
to eke out a living, how can they be 
expected to help solve the problems 
which our farm people have been so 
urgently called upon to solve during 
these past ten years? In other words, 
they are unable either to vote intelli- 
gently or to co-operate in building 
up their community life. Most of our 
tenants are made up of this element 
who are unable to understand present 
day conditions, much less to cope with 
them. The basic matter is that any 
neglected element of a nation will, in 
time, become either a cancer eating 
into the vitals of the social body, or 
an explosive that will eventually 
wreck the social structure. The un- 
employed industrial workers of 
England, and the government of con- 
temporary Russia are but two of the 
many illustrations of the danger of 
neglected groups. The ugly truth is 
that when a nation utterly fails in its 
duty to any element of its population, 
the politicians rush under the cover 
of a camouflage to hide the real is- 
sues at stake. Educators know a more 
basic and a sounder method of invig- 
orating rural life. We need the help 
of both the state and the federal 
government, but when our 29,000,000 
people living on our 6,000,000 farms 
demand an American 1928 standard 
of living and can and will use their 
votes and voices effectively, that 
standard will be realized. The first 
step in the evolution of better farm 
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life is to create the desire for such a 
life on the part of farm life. 


To return to our neglected rural 
young people, too many of them are 
being allowed to become driftwood,— 
there is the increasingly large group 
who are able to secure a two, three 
or four-year high schoo! education. A 
few of these will go on to school, 
business, normal, or college, but there 
is a larger percentage that drift about 
until they ‘‘drop into something.’’ 
They are soon married and ‘‘settled 
down.’’ The tragedy for our Ameri- 
ean rural communities has always 
been that they are being constantly 
skimmed of their cream. The bright- 
est and most aggressive boys and 
girls seek other fields in which to 
realize their aspirations. The towns 
and cities are magnets to the glowing 
hopes of youth. So the cream of the 
rural community is skimmed and sent 
out of the community as high-grade 
butter is sent out. The teacher is 
unable to hinder the working of the 
great economic and social forces of 
modern life, but she must not just 
stand aside, in bewilderment, watch 
the process. and bewail the condition 
of rural life. Her duty is to find a 
way of making the skimmed milk that 
is left into a good quality of cottage 
cheese. Some of this will have a fine 
flavor; some will be just mediocre; 
some will be decidedly sour and below 
grade. How shall we teachers raise 
the standard of this rural product? 
This is the question that insistently 
claims the best thought and effort of 
every American educator, as well as 
of rural teachers, for we are building 
a nation and creating a civilization 
whether we know it or not. No loyal 
American should be willing to leave 
our rural life to the fate of being a 
football for the politicians, or of go- 
ing under the domination of the in- 
dustrial and financial power resident 
in our cities. 


The first step in this upbuilding of 
rural life is the proper training of all 
rural social workers —the teachers, 
ministers, Home Bureau Agents, 
Farm Bureau Agents, County Health 
Nurses, Book Wagon Librarians, 
County Boy Scout Executives, County 
Girl Scout Executives. It is an indis- 
putable fact that the teacher is the 
social worker par excellence. It is 
she who is with the boys and girls 
seven hours a day for five days in the 
week and from six to nine months 
each year. She enters more intimately 
into the lives of these future citizens 
and homemakers than does any other 
of the rural social workers. If the 
teacher is sufficiently educated to un- 
derstand something of the times in 
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which we live, of the pregent condi- 
tions and needs of our nation as a 
whole, and of rural life in particular, 
if she has some genuine patriotism, 
she will not be merely a ‘‘meandering 
maiden matrimonially meditating.’’ 
Nor will she think it ‘‘clevah’’ to 
speak of a farmer as ‘‘keeping a 
bee,’’ and register surprise when told 
that farmers ‘‘really pick live 
ducks!’’ A sincere spirit of service 
will make it a pleasure for her to ob- 
serve and to study country life in 
downright earnestness. Much of the 
silly superficiality of many town and 
city-bred teachers toward rural life 
will be sloughed off. 


Her first step in rendering service 
to the young people who have quit 
school much too soon will be a careful 
study of their community, its kind of 
farming and degree of prosperity, its 
races and nationalities, its schools, 
eustoms, standards and social psy- 
chology. The homes and why these 
children quit school will claim her 
chief interest. Then the young people 
themselves will be studied to ascer- 
tain their capacities, ideals and needs. 

After these preliminaries she will 
east about to see how much help she 
ean expect in this life-sustaining 
work, this effort to forestall gradual 
mental and social stagnation. She sees 
her duty in becoming acquainted at 
once with all the other social workers 
and in the securing of their co- 
operation for her work, and in the 
giving of her co-operation to their 
work, so that these social workers in 





“We Yet Can Triumph” 


We yet can triumph. We have tried 
and fail’d 
And tried again and fail’d again 
and tried. 
Many a time I’ve wish’d that I had 
died 
Before I saw the light. But though 
I quail’d, 

Yet have I stubbornly my fate assail’d 
With dazed determination, dignified 
With prayer and gratitude, and 

always cried 
Thy will be done, O God! And God 
prevail’d. 

We cannot always choose: 

not best: 

God knows; and if we trust all will 
be well. 

I pray it with shut eyes and open 
mind: 

I want, be it with all my soul attest, 
Nothing that will not ultimately 

tell 
To the eternal good of all mankind! 


—Paul Shivell, Copyright 
in Stillwater Pastorals. 


it were 
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the rural community will go out as 
a small, but united band for a better 
rural life, a life that should be eco- 
nomically profitable, socially satisfy- 
ing, mentally stimulating and grow- 
ing, spiritually alive. 

By this time, which should not be 
later than the fourth week of school, 
the teacher will be ready to take defi- 
nite steps in behalf of all the young 
people who have not gone beyond 
high school. The older students in 
her school (depending more upon 
their age and development than upon 
their grade) should be included in 
her program. By this time she will 
have talked with most of those not in 
school, and will know quite well 
those who are in school. A teacher 
should have a genius for meeting 
people effectively and in getting ac- 
quainted. Our capable rural teacher 
will possess this ability in some meas- 
ure and thus be able to create a social, 
friendly spirit. She will ‘‘ring true’’ 
because she is earnest and sincerely 
desires to be helpful. Moreover, she 
will understand the social needs of 
young people and be careful to plan 
for these needs in her club programs. 


A meeting of all these boys and 
girls (many of whom will be married 
and already parents, but who are as 
hungry for the mental and social 
bread of life as those younger and 
unmarried) will now be held at a 
suitable place. Especially fortunate 
is the community that possesses a 
good home where husband and wife 
are on friendly terms w'th the entire 
community. Such a home is an ex- 
cellent place for such a meeting, but 
a well arranged consolidated school is 
the best possible place. Here the 
group will feel more free to do and 
say what they wish, because the school 
belongs to all of them. No consoli- 
dated school should be built without 
an assembly hall, a gymnasium, and a 
home economics department. Other- 
wise it is not an adequate social 
center. 


Capable Local Leadership Needed 


Now comes the most difficult part 
of the program : how to select activi- 
ties that will attract each one, work 
that wili not be out of tLeir range of 
ability, work that can be so conducted 
as to hold these people together in a 
group spirit. The leader (and every 
rural teacher should be a capable and 
safe leader) will constantly bear in 
mind that the purposes of this club 
are to keep its members mentally alive 
and growing, slowly yet surely to 
educate them in some degree, to in- 
form them on questions of the day, to 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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The George Rogers Clark Sesqui-Centennial 


Final Celebration in Honor of the “Hero of the 
West” at Vincennes, Ind., February 25 


Clark won the Illinois country 

from the English, which conquest 

made the earlier and later vic- 
tories of the Atlantic coast permanent 
and fruitful. A brief chronology of 
Clark’s brilliant maneuvers includes 
the following significant dates and 
events : 

May and June, 1778—Organizing 
and training his recruits at Corn 
Island on Ohio river opposite present 
site of Louisville, Kentucky. 

June 24 — Expedition launched 
from Corn Island. 

June 28—Gained entrance to the 
Illinois country by the capture of 
Fort Massac. 

July 4—Took Fort Gage and Kas- 
kaskia by surprise without firing 
a gun. 

July—August—Conferences and ne- 
gotiations with the French Creoles, 
the Spanish, and the Indians leading 
to the surrender of Prairie du Rocher, 
St. Phillips, Cahokia, and finally of 
Vincennes; taking of oaths of alle- 
giance to the new American govern- 
ment by the inhabitants of these 
places; and generous treatment on 
the part of the commander toward 
them, insuring their future loyalty. 

December 17 — Vincennes retaken 
by the English under Lieutenant- 
Governor Hamilton of Detroit. 

January 29, 1779—Clark deter- 
mined on an immediate attack upon 
Vincennes. 

February 5-23—Eighteen-day 
march of Clark and his 130 men 
‘*through drowned prairies and icy 
swamps’’ of southern Illinois and 
arrival within sight of their goal. 

February 23-24—A, if not the, de- 
cisive battle of the Revolution, fought 
between frontier sharpshooters behind 
scanty protection and a garrison of 
the ‘‘King’s own’’ from the British 
regulars in a snug fort in a good 
state of defense. 

February 24—Exchange of letters 
between commanders; conference ar- 
ranged and held; Hamilton scorned 
and finally agreed to terms of sur- 
render. 

February 25—Clark took 
sion of Vincennes and hoisted the 
American flag over Fort Sackville. 

These anniversary dates that are 
already passed have each in turn been 
fittingly observed by local and state 
groups, but those exercises have been 
only preparatory to the greater cele- 


I 1778-79 young George Rogers 


bration to be held at Old Vincennes 
on February 25 of this year. Plans 
for this began in the Indiana Histori- 
eal Society over three years ago. The 
co-operation of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Illinois was enlisted, and the federal 
government made an appropriation 
and appointed a commission to assist 
in erecting a suitable memorial and 
in a proper observance of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the brilliant ending of Clark’s tri- 
umphant campaign. 

After a century and a half of neg- 
lect there is a growing realization of 
what the conquest of the West meant 
in the struggle for colonial independ- 
ence, and research in that neglected 
field of history is resulting in rea! 
recognition of the personality and 
achievements of George Rogers Clark. 
The appended bibliography indicates 
somewhat the interest now manifest 
in the Revolutionary West and in the 
‘*hero of the West.’’ 

Of the three recent biographies of 
Clark, that by Ross F. Lockridge, 
Bloomington, Indiana, is the simplest. 
He states in his preface: 

The purpose of this book is to recite 
in brief and readable form the tale of a 
genuine Americar hero. It seeks to depict 
the life and career of George Rogers Clark 
as he stalked on the dramatic stage of 
American history, like a champion of a 
new freedom. It aims to reflect the sig- 
nificant historical relations of which he 
was so vital a part. 

Short biographical sketches by 
Clark’s contemporaries and friends, 
Father Pierre Gibault and Francis 
Vigo, are included in the brief volume 
of slightly more than 200 pages. 

The biography by Temple Bodley, 
attorney and author of Louisville, 
Kentucky, aims to give facts about 
Clark as ‘‘disclosed after many years 
of careful search and study of the 
numerous extant source materials 
(largely unpublished) in preparation 
for writing a history of the Revolu- 
tionary West.’’ 

He continues: 

All historians agree that the outstand- 
ing figure in that western war was George 
Rogers Clark. 

To judge the national significance of 
Clark’s service, one must not only know 
the part he took in winning that region, 
but also what the possession of the region 
has meant to the nation.... American 
democracy is the child of that (the west- 
ward moving) frontier; but it would have 
come into the world still-born had our 
frontier been limited by the Alleghenies, 
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with no room to move west with the 
sun.... 

Certainly the winning of the trans- 
Allegheny wilderness was fundamental in 
the making of this nation; and the story 
of Clark’s large part in the winning must 
be worth knowing. 

Some reviewers say that this biog- 
raphy is eulogistic rather than criti- 
eal. Since the subject of the biog- 
raphy had been grossly neglected 
and misrepresented for years, some 
partisanship on the other side is 
natural, and even if the charge be 
correct, a little extra.praise will do 
no harm. In illustration of the gen- 
eral and dense ignorance prevailing 
in regard to General Clark and his 
exploits, a writer in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, December, 
1927, comments upon noticing apro- 
pos of the Bodley book, a statement 
in a great New York newspaper that 
‘*now at last we were to have a biog- 
raphy of the famous explorer of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition.’’ 

The newest Clark biography is that 
by Prof. James Alton James, of 
Northwestern University, who twenty 
years ago upon recommendation of the 
Advisory Commission of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, began the 
study and collection of materials per- 
taining to the career of George Rogers 
Clark. He says in the introduction to 
his book: 

At no time have I approached the study 
in an attitude of defense or eulogy. It 
has been my desire to present a sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the personality of 
Clark and of his influence. As explorer, 
surveyor, captain of militia, and general 
in command of western troops, he was 
dealing with problems incident to the 
frontier. His undoing through the 
machinations of James Wilkenson, his 
relations to Spanish officials and the 
opening of the Mississippi river to free 
navigation, and even his imprudent con- 
duct in accepting a commission from the 
French government may be fully under- 
stood only when they are interpreted as 
phases of the expansion of the frontier. 

Prof. W. E. Dodd says of the 
James biography that it puts ‘‘the 
last and best stone in the structure’”’ 
recording the great leader’s achieve- 
ments. 

Trail Blazers, mentioned in the 
bibliography, is one of the books on 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle for 
this school year.— Wray. 
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A Crawford County Rural Library 


Community Maintains Library Through Help of Extension 
Division of State; A Step Forward 


URAL people everywhere have 
rooted deep within them an in- 
nate feeling of pride in owner- 
ship, whether it be of land,stock, 
or even an idea along lines for 

community betterment. And so it is that 
we feel all the more proud of our Com- 
munity Library because it is a thing we 
have planned and worked for, irrespective 
of any urban influence. We carry on our 
activities six miles from Palestine, Tlli- 
nois, which necessitates keeping the 
books in a farm home, the home being 
open at all times to the public. Ours is 
the only library within a radius of twelve 
miles, and consequently has a larger 
circulation than might be expected for a 
rural library. 

The people here are of a type that 
takes to new ideas quite readily. Up-to 
the-minute farming methods are em- 
ployed, modern equipped farm homes are 
becoming more and more common, and 
high ideals in general are the rule rather 
than the exception. Various clubs are 
doing a worth while work, but to the 
Dramatic Club do we owe thanks for the 
means of carrying on our library work. 
Since the work of the librarian is donated 
and books are kept in a home, expenses 
are few and are defrayed by an occa- 
sional play given by the Dramatic Club. 

It is through the Extension Division of 
the State Library that we obtain books 
for a period of three months. In order 
to get these books, three taxpayers signed 
a card, just as standing responsible for 
the enterprise; however, all expenses are 
defrayed by the Dramatic Club, which is 
made up largely of young people. We 
make out a list of books desired, asking 
the State Library to substitute where 
they cannot send those asked for. We 
try to get outside reading books for the 
high school, also the rural schools, but 
do not list reference books because the 
schools maintain their own reference 
libraries. Also, an effort is made to get 
some books that can be used in the junior 
department of the Sunday School. 
Through the summer months most of our 
readers are of school age, but when fall 
comes, giving the farmers and farm 
women longer evenings, our lists must be 
revised to fit the calls made. Then 
comes the time for good biographies, his- 
tories, travel books, and fiction. Very 
little effort is made to get technical books 
on farming because upon investigation 
it was found that the majority of people 
here subscribe for the leading farm 


journals. For this same reason we do not 
subscribe for any periodicals of any kind. 

We pay the express on books, also any 
loss that may come up. However, our 
first order came May 15, 1927, and 





throughout this iime so careful have the 
readers been that we have not had a 
single fine. 

Advertising plays an important part in 
the success of a library, the same as any- 


thing else; therefore, I have talked at 
various club meetings, having a book 
exhibit whenever possible. One club put 
on a contest of book reviews that was 
quite a success. The Palestine Register, 
a weekly newspaper, gives us a column 
which we conduct under the heading of 
“The Book Nook.” The nearby churches 
always announce the arrival of a new 
group of books. 

In addition to the books from the State 
Library, we carry on a department of 
books loaned to us from individuals. 
Many worth while books are obtained in 
this way, so that all together our library 
now numbers over two hundred volumes. 
The success of our plan is shown by the 
interest people take and the unanimous 
outcome of a vote taken this fall to see 
whether or not the library should be 
continued. An assistant was found who 
would work for the same salary as the 
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librarian; namely, the interest and joy 
of doing it. 

The personal element in the small 
library is a wonderful thing. The libra- 
rian knows every reader intimately and 
so can be of greater service in choosing 
books for them. Some little chap is ofteri 
sent with the message “that mother 
wants something to read”; only a friendly 
interest in “mother’s” life can help in 
choosing the desired book. People very 
often telephone for books and ask to 
have them taken to some meeting we 
both expect to attend. Of course this 
would be impossible in a larger library, 
but the effort here is well repaid by the 
interest it helps to create. People are 
realizing more and more the need of 
books in their everyday lives on the 
farm. The library furnishes them with 
useful information as well as recreation 
for their leisure time; recreation that is 
both. restful and uplifting We have 
made our first step forward, and I think 
the people here will not be found slow 
to sponsor an idea for growth along lines 
that will bring them bigger and better 
library facilities—Lola M. Armstrong, 
Palestine. 





Rock River Division Formed 


The newest member of the I. S. T. 
A. family is the Rock River Division, 
consisting of Ogle, Whiteside, Lee, 
and DeKalb counties. The division 
organized in October with the follow- 
ing officers : 

President, C. H. LeVitt, DeKalb; vice- 
president, W. E. Weaver, Morrison; sec- 
retary, Mary L. Gantz, Oregon; treasurer, 
A. C. Taubeneck, Amboy. 

Executive committee, I. B. Potter, 
chairman, Dixon; Roberta Amrine, Syca- 
more; O. A. Fackler, Sterling; Grace 
Vincent, DeKalb; Clarence Selby, Mt. 
Morris. 

State committees: appropriations, 
J. B. Stout, Shabbona; legislation, A. M. 
Guhl, Rochelle; resolutions, M. L. 
Whittaker, DeKalb. 





Tenure Record in Toulon High School 

Among schools of its size the Toulon 
Township high school, which has an 
enrollment of less than 200, thinks that 
it has a good teacher-tenure record. Of the 
ten members of the faculty, the principal 
and one other have each been in the 
system for five years; another teacher 
has a four-year term of service; three 
other members, three years each; and 
four members, two years each. The jani- 
tor has been with the school for four 
years. 





“We are inclined to be a soft minded 
generation because we do not seek for 
the facts in the case before we make up 
our minds and express our opinions.” 





Tourist (in village store): Whaddya 
got in the shape of automobile tires? 

Saleslady: Funeral wreaths, life pre- 
servers, invalid cushions, and doughnuts, 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


Our New Year Resolution 


; S WE teachers look forward to 
the new year, what resolu- 
tion shall we make that will 
be in accord with the spirit 

and purpose of our profession? What 

shall we decide to do that will best 
promote the real purposes of the 
public schools? 

Let us first consider what the pur- 
poses of public education are as de- 
fined by the highest authorities. 

State Supreme Courts have said that 
‘*education is the cornerstone of the 
political fabric, especially when the 
fabric rests on the basis of popular 
suffrage’’; also that ‘‘a self-govern- 
ing people must be enlightened in 
order to be capable of self-govern- 
ment, and the public school is the 
most potent means by which to pre- 
pare the people to solve the prob- 
lems of government.’’ 

Daniel Webster said: ‘‘ Education 
to accomplish the ends of good gov- 
ernment should be universally dif- 
fused.’” Woodrow Wilson said: 
‘Without popular education no gov- 
ernment which rests upon popular 
action can long endure; the people 
must be schooled in the knowledge 
and, if possible, in the virtues upon 
which the maintenance and success of 
free institutions depend.’’ Herbert 
Hoover said: ‘‘The spirit of democ- 
racy can survive only through uni- 
versal education.’’ 

Since wniversal education is so 
necessary for the preservation of our 
form of government, we may con- 
clude that its fundamental purposes 
are the same as those of our Consti- 
tution, ‘‘to form a perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.’’ There- 
fore, the support of the common 
schools and the promotion of public 
education are necessary components 
of patriotism and good citizenship. 
The makers of our State Constitution 
realized this when they inserted this 
provision: ‘‘The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all 
children of this State may receive a 
good common school education.”’ 

A survey of the present situation 
in Illinois shows that we have not yet 
obeyed this mandate of the Constitu- 
tion nor provided the necessary uni- 
versal education. For, although the 
average opportunity for obtaining a 
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good common school education is rea- 
sonably high, there are such glaring 
inequalities and wide extremes of 
differences in educational facilities 
that thousands of children at the 
lower extreme have almost no chance 
to get a good education in the mod- 
ern meaning of that term. This is a 
violation of the principle of equality, 
without which the spirit of democ- 
racy will perish. It is a violation of 
the principles of patriotism; for, if 
the declarations of great statesmen 
are true, the children with little 
chance to receive a good education 
have iittle chance to become good 
citizens. 

We know that some influential 
people say that the children in the 
districts of low school efficiency are 
receiving all the education they de- 
serve or are capable of receiving. This 
is an unjust charge or a serious error. 
These neglected children are as 
eapable of intellectual, moral, and 
civic development as the children of 
more favored communities, and cer- 
tainly deserve the same treatment by 
the State. Many children in the 
poorer communities are very eager to 
learn, have high ambitions, and noble 
aspirations. If they were lacking in 
these qualities, the differences in edu- 
eation and civic efficiency would be 
even greater than they are in Illinois. 

We hear much about the losses to 
society by fire and flood, accidents 
and crime, war and pestilence; but 
probably the greatest 'oss is caused 
by the lack of development of youth 
to its full power to do good in the 
world. That is the thought that was 
expressed by the poet when he visited 
a poor, neglected community, and 
wrote : 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 

Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre: 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample 


page, . 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er 
unroll; 


Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
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The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Then what resolution could be 
more fitting for teachers to make 
than that all children shall have full 
opportunity to develop themselves to 
the utmost, that penury shall not re- 
press their noble ambitions nor chill 
the aspirations of their souls, and 
that knowledge to their eyes shall 
fully enroll her ample pages? Or, in 
the words of our own program of 
progress, let us firmly resolve that 
there shall be an approximate 
equality of educational opportunity 
for the children of Illinois upon a 
reasonably high level. Such a reso- 
lution is moral and patriotic and, 
therefore, in perfect harmony with 
the purposes of public education as 
defined by the highest authorities. 
Let us make this resolution to bring 
about equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and a fair chance for every 
child, and let us look forward with a 
firm faith that the results will ap- 
proach the vision seen by Henry 
George when he said: 

Think of the powers now wasted; of 
the infinite fields of knowledge yet to be 
explored; of the possibilities of which the 
wondrous inventions of this century give 
us but a hint. With want destroyed; with 
greed changed to noble passions; with 
the fraternity that is born of equality 
taking the place of the jealousy and fear 
that now array men against each other; 
with mental power loosed by conditions 
that give to the humblest comfort and 
leisure; and who shall measure the 
heights to which our civilization may 
soar? Words fail the thought! It is the 
Golden Age of which poets have sung and 
high-raised seers have told in metaphor! 
It is the glorious vision which has always 
haunted men with gleams of fitful splen- 
dor. It is what he saw whose eyes at 
Patmos were closed in a trance. It is the 
culmination of Christianity—the City of 
God on earth, with its walls of jasper 
and its gates of pearl! It is the reign of 
the Prince of Peace!—R. C. M. 





Rural and Urban Public School 
Education in the United States 


Although more than one-half of the 
population of the United States is 
now urban, more than one-half of 
the publie school population is rural. 
Fifty-eight per cent of our teachers 
are rural. In the secondary school a 
reverse ratio exists. Sixty-four per 
cent of the high school teachers are 
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urban and only thirty-six per cent are 
rural. 

There are 16,291 consolidated in 
comparison to 161,531 one-room 
schools. Nineteen per cent of all high 
schools have a junior high organiza- 
tion. Ninety per cent of the total 
number of schools (256,104) are rural. 

Out of a total enrollment of 24,741,- 
468 pupils more than half or 13,027,- 
237 (53%) are found in the rural 
schools. However, in the rural high 
school we find only 1,079,086 students 
in comparison to 2,662,364 urban stu- 
dents. Only 25.7 per cent of the rural 
children between the ages of 15-18 
years are enrolled in public high 
schools in comparison to 71.1 per cent 
in the yrban high schools. Four and 
six-tenths per cent of the rural chil- 
dren enter college while 12.8 per cent 
of the urban children go to higher in- 
stitutions of learning. The average 
length of the rural school term is 156 
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days in comparison to 183 days (27 
days longer) for the urban children 
and teachers. 

The total per pupil cost for average 
daily attendance is $129.82 for each 
urban pupil in comparison to $76.01 
for the rural pupils. The value of 
school property per pupil enrolled is 
$99 for rural and $299 or more than 
three times as much for urban chil- 
dren. The average salary of all 
teachers, supervisors and principals 
in rural schools is $855 in comparison 
to $1787 (more than twice as much) 
for urban schools. 

The statistical data upon which 
these figures are based were released 
in Oct. 1928, by our U. S. Dept. of 
Education. 

Can permanent agricultural relief 
be obtained and retained without a 
more equal educational opportunity? 
—L. W. Hacker. 


From School English to Real Journalism 


Interest in Classroom Journalism Eclipsed by 
Enthusiasm for Real Newspaper Work 


E thought we had hit upon 
the ultimate in motivation 
of English when we adopt- 


ed a journalism book for 
a sophomore English class and began 
forgetting about themes, allegory, ex- 
position, and description and started 
putting features, leads, and sport 
stories on the string. But a year 
ago we turned this imaginary jour- 
nalism into real journalism that has 
the pay check and a circulation, and 
saw interest mount again to an extent 
that eclipsed the original enthusiasm 
over the change from English to jour- 
nalism. 

Westville is a town of 4,000 people 
having no newspaper. Like all towns 
of this class its personal items appear 
in a nearby city daily, in this case 
the Commercial-News of Danville, 
Illinois, an excellent daily of some 
40,000 circulation. All specials such 
as accidents, fires, and deaths must be 
telephoned in from the spot. All of 
this means that the paper must have 
a local correspondent. 

Who was any better fitted to apply 
for the job than the journalism class 
of the High School? They inter- 
viewed the country editor and were 
employed at the regular rate with all 
telephone and postage paid. The 
town is divided into beats and mem- 
bers of the class are required to cover 
them for news. One boy has the doc- 
tors’ offices, a girl the undertaker’s 
office, a third the hotels, etc. All are 
instructed to call the newspaper at 


any hour from any spot where they 
discover a story. These special sto- 
ries pay fifty cents each and the per- 
sonals a dollar per column. The 
earnings are about twenty-five dol- 
lars per month. At the end of the 
year the class will vote as to the pur- 
pose for which the salary will be 
spent. Last year their earnings were 
spent on a large trophy case. Per- 
haps they will apply this year’s in- 
come on stage furniture for the new 
auditorium that is being built or 
perhaps they will apply it on their 
own high school newspaper. 

Mr. P. E. Neumann, the journalism 
teacher, head of the English depart- 
ment, advisor for the newspaper and 
editor of the contributions, finds his 
many reporters just like all workmen, 
lazy, slow, unobserving, bright, indus- 
trious, and amusing. 

One boy in spite of the fact that 
his neighbor’s house had burned down 
the night before could not find a story 
for the daily report ; another ran back 
eight blocks through the rain to find 
the number of a house which had 
burned and still another boy missed 
a football game, walked six miles, 
and stayed all day to be on hand when 
a well came in which was being drilled 
for a city water supply. 

The one great chance the staff had 
been working for (they had set as 
their goal to make the front page) 
was lost when some one scooped them 
on a story about a body which was 
found after six days’ search. The 
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editor was reprimanding the class for 
not getting that story when one blush- 
ing girl admitted that she had had 
the story but turned it down. She 
said that upon her visit to the under- 
taker’s office she had been informed 
that a man was dead and in her true 
newspaper manner she inquired as to 
when he had died. ‘‘But,’’ she said, 
*‘the undertaker said he had been 
dead six days, and I told him we 
wanted only fresh news.’’ 

One boy when questioned as to the 
reason for not writing a complete 
story giving the names of both parties 
in an auto accident which he had re- 
ported from the spot said that he 
himself was the other party. Mr. 
Neumann upon further inquiring 
found Roy had figured in a wreck, 
gone on home, changed cars, and had 
come back in another car to get data 
for his own wreck. 

Incidents such as these add a little 
humor to a scheme that is hard and 
trying. It all pays big dividends in 
satisfaction to*a teacher whose heart 
is in his work. Above all, it brings 
in cash which speaks a new language 
to a student in an English class.— 
Russell Guin, Principal. 





Pike County Rural School Directors 

In September, 1928, the Directors of 
the one and two-room schools of Pike 
County met and formed an organization. 
They drafted a constitution and invited 
every director in Pike County to attend. 
Their purposes are found in: 


Article 1. Object. 

“In order to promote the welfare of the 
rural schools of Pike county, to secure 
a greater degree of co-operation in the 
protection of such interests as are mutual, 
and to safeguard our schools against the 
encroachments of exterior interests, we, 
the directors of the rural schools of the 
county do hereby adopt the following con- 
stitution.” 


The constitution further provides for 
an executive committee of six members. 
The county may be divided into six zones 
and one member selected from each. 
This committee shall confer with the 
county superintendent concerning text- 
books, course of study, school equipment, 
school law, proposed legislation, any 
other subject of interest to the members 
of the association. 

It is claimed that rural Illinois is foot- 
heavy with 30,000 school officers. If we 
cannot reduce the number we must start 
the 60,000 feet on a forward march of 
progress for the sake of the farmers’ 
greatest crop which must be marketed to 
its best advantage.—L. W. H. 





“A person who does not have a satisfac- 
tory assortment of facts, properly related, 
cannot very well think or produce a defi- 
nite conclusion, especially one without 
error.” 
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The Fifty-Sixth General Assembly 


Members of Legislature Are Named for Information 
of Teachers; Keep List for Reference 


LL teachers should know who 
are members of the Fifty- 
sixth General Assembly, 
which is beginning its session 

this month, and especially who are 
members from their respective sena- 
torial districts. In the list below are 
given the names and addresses of all 
members. The numbers to the left 
are the numbers of the senatorial dis- 
tricts. Opposite each is a brief de- 
scription of the territory in the 
senatorial district. Then follows the 
name of the senator in black face 
type, and then the names of the three 
representatives. The letter after each 
name indicates the political party of 
the member. The home addresses are 
given; to reach them most quickly 
from Tuesday to Thursday, address 
them at State House, Springfield. 

Please keep this list for future 
reference. 

1. Part of Chicago— Adolph Marks, 
R., 17 E. Monroe St.; George W. Black- 
well, R., 3000 S. State St.; Harris B. 
Gaines, R., 3262 Vernon Ave.; John 
Griffin, D., 2020 Indiana Ave. 

2. Part of Chicago— Joseph Mendel, 
D., 1443 S. Ashland Ave.; Albert J. Man- 
cin, R., 506 S. Hoyne Ave.; Thomas J. 
Clancy, D., 127 S. Hamilten Ave.; Frank 
Ryan, D., 1261 S. California Ave. 

3. Part of Chicago—Adelbert H. Rob- 
erts, R., 3405 Calumet Ave.; George T. 
Kersey, R., 656 Bowen Ave.; William E. 
King, R., 4046 S. Parkway; George Garry 
Noonan, D., 3020 Parnell Ave. 

4. Part of Chicago—Frank McDermott, 
D., 1552 W. Garfield Blvd.; Michael A. 
Ruddy, R., 1716 W. 5ist St.; James P. 
Boyle, D., 719 W. 54th Place; Thomas 
J. O’Grady, D., 5224 S. Peoria St. 

5. Part of Chicago—Roy C. Woods, R., 
5132 Cornell Ave.; Flora S. Cheney, R., 
6041 Kenwood Ave.; William J. Warfield, 
R., 58 E. 50th St.; Michzel L. Igoe, D., 
5434 Cornell Ave. 

6. Evanston and part of Chicago— 
James J. Barbour, R., 5 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago; Ralph E. Church, R. 300 Church 
St., Evanston; Emil A. E. Johnson, R., 
4816 Winchester Ave., Chicago; Charles 
H. Weber, D., 2924 Southport Ave., 
Chicago. 

7. Most of Cook County outside of 
Chicago— Arthur A. Huebsch, R., 266 
Madison Ave., Brookfield; Anna Wil- 
marth Ickes, R., Winnetka; William F. 
Propper, R., Dolton; Emmett McGrath, 
D., Brookfield. 

8. Counties of Boone, Lake and 
McHenry—Ray Paddock, R., Wauconda; 
Lee McDonough, R., Waukegan; N. L. 
Jackson, R., Belvidere; Richard J. Lyons, 
R., Mundelein. 

9. Part of Chicago—Patrick J. Carroll, 


D., 3541 S. Hermitage Ave.; David E. 
Shanahan, R., 115 S. Dearborn St.; Henry 
Sonnenschein, D., 2533 Central Park 
Ave.; William J. Gormley, D., 3423 8S. 
Western Blvd. 

10. Counties of Ogle and Winnebago— 
Charles W. Baker, R., Monroe Center; 
Leroy M. Green, R., Rockford; David 
Hunter, Jr., R., Rockford; Emmett F. 
Wilson, R., Rockford. (Deceased.) 

11. Part of Chicago—Thomas J. 
Courtney, D., 7832 Loomis St.; David 
I. Swanson, R., 7842 Marshfield Ave ; 
Calvin T. Weeks, R., 5759 S. Whipple 
St.; John M. Lee, D., 6951 S. Carpen- 
ter St. 

12. Counties of Carrol!, JoDaviess, and 
Stephenson—Joseph L. Meyers, R., Sciota 
Mills; John A. Bingham, R., Galena; John 
Acker, R., Savanna; Charles D. Franz, 
D., Freeport. 

13. Part of Chicago and part of Calu- 
met — Harry W. Starr, R., 7434 Luella 
Ave.; John C. Garriott, Jr., R., 8101 Har- 
per Ave.; Elmer J. Schnackenberg, R., 
7435 Clyde Ave.; William W. Powers, D., 
2924 E. 92nd St. 

14. Counties of Kane and Kendall— 
Harold C. Kessinger, R., Aurora; Frank 
A. McCarthy, R., Elgin; John M. Peffers, 
R., Aurora; John F. Pettit, D., Batavia. 

15. Part of Chicago—John J. Boehm, 
D., 729 W. 18th St.; Thomas Curran, R., 
1847 S. Ashland Ave. (deceas2:,; Matt 
Franz, D., 1700 S. Halsted ‘::.; Edward 
Skarda, D., 1314 W. 19th Sr 

16. Counties of Livingston, Marshall, 
Putnam, and Woodford—Sirn on E. Lantz, 
R., Congerville; Calistus A. Bruer, R., 
Pontiac; Charles M. Turner R., Wenona; 
Michael Fahy, D., Toluca. 

17. Part of Chicago—James B. Leon- 
ardo, R., 1108 W. Taylor St.; William 
V. Pacelli, R., 771 DeKoven St.; Charles 
Coia, D., 823 Forquer St.; Henry Minsky, 
D., 1227 Newberry Ave. 

18. County of Peoria—Victor P. 
Michel, R., Peoria; Robert Scholes, R., 
Peoria Heights; Leo D. Crowley, R., Peo- 
ria; David H. McClugage. D., Peoria. 

19. Part of Chicago, Village of Ber- 
wyn, Town of Riverside, and part of 
Cicero—John T. Denvir, D., 1847 S. Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicago; Charles E. Marinier, 
R., 3500 W. Jackson Blv4., Chicago; R. 
V. Graham, D., 1916 S. Austin Blvd., 
Cicero; John R. McSweeney, D., 3949 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

20. Counties of Grundy, Iroquois, and 
Kankakee—Richard R. Meents, R., Ash- 
kum; Louis E. Beckman, R., Kankakee; 
Elmer C. Wilson, R., Karkakee; James 
T. Burns, D., Kankakee. 

21. Part of Chicago—€Edward J. 
Hughes, D., 3339 Fulton Blvd.; J. W. Har- 
ris, R., 5447 Jackson Blvd.; Joseph L. 
Rategan, D., 4840 W. Washington Blvd.; 
Thomas J. O’Brien, D., 1433 W. Erie St. 

22. Counties of Edgar and Vermilion 
—Martin J. Bailey, R., Danville; H. M. 
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Luckey, R., Potomac; Karl R. O’Hair, R., 
Paris; P. J. Breen, D., Metcalf. 

23. Part of Chicago and part of Oak 
Park—Lowell B. Mason, R., Oak Park; 
William G. Thon, R., 2210 Cortez St., Chi- 
cago; Edward M. Overland, R., 3228 
Hirsch St., Chicago; Thomas P. Keane, 
D., 2935 Augusta St., Chicago. 

24. Counties of Champaign, Moultrie, 
and Piatt—Henry M. Dunlap, R., Savoy; 
Roger F. Little, R., Champaign; William 
Z. Black, R., St. Joseph; William E. Gil- 
more, D., Champaign. 

25. Part of Chicago— Theodore R. 
Steinert, R., 2739 Mozart St.; Edward B. 
Bederman, R., 5010 N. Drake Ave.; Rena 
Elrod, R., 4852 Pensacola Ave.; John G. 
Jacobson, D., 2234 Powell Ave. 

26. Counties of Ford and McLean— 
Florence Fifer Bohrer, R., Bloomington; 
G. J. Johnson, R., Paxton; Gordon W. 
Childers, R., Normal; Charles P. Kane, 
D., Bloomington. 

27. Part of Chicago—John Broderick, 
D., 737 W. Madison St.; A. O. Galvin, 
R., 970 Milwaukee Ave.; A. L. Auth, D., 
1100 W. Van Buren St.; Joseph A. Tran- 
del, D., 1332 Julian St. 

28. Counties of DeWitt, Logan, and 
Macon — Chavles E. Lee, R., Decatur; 
W. C. Chynoweth, R., Decatur; John 
Clark, R., Decatur; Grover C. Hoff, D., 
Decatur. 

29. Part of Chicago—John T. Joyce, 
R., 227 W. Oak St.; Ernest W. Turner, R., 
105 W. Huron St.; Michael R. Durso, R., 
1012 Milton Ave.; Lawrence C. O’Brien, 
D., 71 E. Cedar St. 

30. Counties of Brown, Cass, Mason, 
Menard, Schuyler, and Tazewell—Epler 
Cc. Mills, R., Virginia; Homer J. Tice, R., 
Greenview; Martin B. Lohmann, D., Pe- 
kin; H. V. Teel, D., Rushville. 

31. Part of Chicago—Herman J. Haen- 
isch, R., 3752 Clifton Ave.; Roy Juul, R., 
6330 Lakewood Ave.; James J. McVicker, 
R., 433 Aldine Ave.; Joseph L. Gill, D., 
856 Wolfram St. 

32. Counties of Hancock, McDonough, 
and Warren—Louis H. Hanna, R., Mon- 
mouth; James H. Foster, R., Macomb; 
Rollo R. Robbins, R., Augusta; Sarah 
Bond Hanley, D., Monmouth. 

33. Counties of Henderson, Mercer, 
and Rock Island—Martin R. Carlson, R., 
Moline; Clinton Searle, R., Rock Island; 
Harry M. McCaskrin, R., Rock Island; 
Thomas P. Sinnett, D., Rock Island. 

34. Counties of Clark, Coles, and 
Douglas—John R. Hamilton, R., Mattoon; 
John W.. Lewis, R., Marshall; Harry 
Baxter, R., Newman; Harvey Z. O’Hair, 
D., Bushton. 

35. Counties of DeKalb, Lee, and 
Whiteside—Harry G. Wright, R., DeKalb; 
George C. Dixon, R., Dixon; Henry C. 
Allen, R., Lyndon; John P. Devine, D., 
Dixon. 

36. Counties of Adams, Calhoun, Pike, 
and Scott—J. Leroy Adair, D., Quincy; 
Henry F. Scarbourough, R., Payson; Car- 
roll Bush, D., Pittsfield; Mary Cowan 
McAdams, D., Quincy. 

37. Counties of Bureau, Henry, and 
Stark—Randolph Boyd, R., Galva; Fred- 
erick W. Rennick, R., Buda; William H. 
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Jackson, R., Toulon; Robert J. Wilson, 
D., Kewanee. 

38. Counties of Greene, Jersey, Macou- 
pin, and Montgomery—Andrew S&S. Cuth- 
bertson, R., Bunker Hill; Robert White- 
ley, R., Carlinville; Dr. Henry W. Smith, 
R., Roodhouse; M. E. Bray, D., Litchfield. 

39. County of LaSalle— George M. 
Reynolds, R., Utica; R. G. Soderstrom, 
R., Streator; Ole E. Benson, R., Ottawa; 
Edmond P. Conerton, D., Utica. 

40. Counties of Christian Cumberland, 
Fayette, and Shelby—Guy L. Smith, R., 
Pana; H. D. Sparks, R., shelbyville; Roy 
A. Corzine, R., Stonington; Arthur Roe, 
D., Vandalia. 

41. Counties of DuPage and: Will— 
Richard J. Barr, R., Joliet; Lottie Holman 
O’Neill, R., Downers Grove; John L 
Walker, R., Joliet; Michael F. Hennebry, 
D., Wilmington. 

42. Counties of Clay, Clinton, Effing- 
ham, and Marion—Dr. W. L. Finn, D., 
Iuka; R. J. Branson, R., Centralia; 
George J. Bauer, D., Effingham; J. E. 
McMackin, D., Salem. 

43. Counties of Fulton and Knox— 
William S&S. Jewell, R., Lewistown; C. L. 
Ewing, R., Douglas; Reed F. Cutler, R., 
Lewistown; M. P. Rice, D., Lewistown. 

44. Counties of Jackson, Monroe, 
Perry, Randolph, and Washington—Harry 
Wilson, R., Pinckneyville; Charles John- 
son, R., Carbondale; Elbert Waller, R., 
Tamaroa; Charles J. Kribs, D., Prairie 
du Rocher. 

45. Counties of Morgan and Sangamon 
—Ear! B. Searcy, R., Springfield; Carl 
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E. Robinson, R., Jacksonville; Henry H. 
Mester, R., Springfield; T. J. Sullivan, D., 
Springfield. 

46. Counties of Jasper, Jefferson, Rich- 
land, and Wayne—William R. McCauley, 
R., Olney; W. B. Phillips, R, Mt. Vernon; 
Charles L. Wood, R., Keenes; Sidney 
Parker, D., Mt. Vernon. 

47. Counties of Bond and Madison— 
Norman G. Flagg, R., Moro; William H. 
Martin, R., Collinsville; Schuyler B. 
Vaughan, R., Greenville; Charles F. Mal- 
loy, D., Sorento. 

48. Counties of Crawford, Edwards, 
Gallatin, Hardin, Lawrence. Wabash, and 
White—Arthur A. Miles, R., Rosiclaire; 
Ed. Ryan, R., Lawrenceville; John R. 
Thompson, R., Bridgeport; F. W. Lewis, 
D., Robinson. 

49. County of St. Clair—€. J. Abt, R., 
East St. Louis; Ed. P. Petrie, R., Belle- 
ville; Frank Holton, D., East St. Louis; 
Grover C. Borders, D., East St. Louis. 

50. Counties of Franklin. Williamson, 
Union, Pulaski, and Alexander—James H. 
Felts, D., Marion; Wallace A. Bandy, R., 
Marion; Alexander Wilson, D., Cairo; 
Earl C. Kimbro, D., Anna. 

51. Counties of Hamilton, Johnson, 
Massac, Pope, and Saline— Charlies H. 
Thompson, R., Harrisburg; Claude L. 
Rew, R., Harrisburg; W. V. Rush, R., 
Metropolis; Frank Porter, D., McLeans- 
boro. 





Liza, the negro cook, answered the 
telephone one morning, and a cheerful 
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voice inquired, “What number is this?” 
Liza was in no mood for triflirg ques- 

tions, and said with some asperity, “You 

all ought to know. You done called it.” 





Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink:-.- 


with the addition of 


Horsfords 


Jicid 








Phosphate 


becomes a 
tonic drink. 
that relieves mental and ner- 
vous exhaustion; increases 
the activity of the brain and 
assists nature in restoring 
vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D+41-2 











science than an equal number taught without them. 
The results brilliantly justify the present program—scientific, deliberate, discrim- 
inating—by which Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., will ultimately fill the film needs 
of every branch of education. 
Every teacher, superintendent, board member and director of visual education should 
know about this significant new note in education. 


The Greatest Educational 
Experiment Ever Conducted 


11,000 children and 232 teachers in twelve 
cities took part in a ten weeks’ test—the 
greatest single experiment ever conducted in 
education. 5,500 pupils taught with the aid 
of Eastman Classroom Films gained 33% 
more in geography and 1 5% more in general 


Write for the booklet that tells the story of Eastman Classroom Films 


| 
EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Care of Old School House Floors 


Rehabilitation of Worn Floors Is Constant Problem; 
Experiments Show Much Can Be 'Done 


HERE is no part of an old 

school building that looks 

worse and gets such severe 

treatment as the floors. For 
the most part they are dark and oily 
or have the appearance of having no 
life or strength in the wood at all. 
But can you wonder at the condition 
when you count up the number of 
pairs of feet that pass back and forth 
in a room for just one week? In an 
average class of 35 pupils there will 
pass to and from that room in a 
single week fourteen hundred pairs 
of shoes, some dirty, some hob-nailed, 
and others hob-nailed and dirty. In 
order to combat the dust evil quite a 
general practice was instituted, that 
of oiling the floors, to keep down the 
dust. That problem is not so appar- 
ent in new buildings because as a 
rule a better floor is laid in the first 
place and better provisions made for 
its upkeep. 

One hundred and seven letters 
were sent out to superintendents in 
October and 92 responded. This re- 
sponse showed that there was a de- 
mand for a better way to maintain 
old floors. Many schools were looking 
for a substitute for floor oil. Prepara- 
tions that were most successful that 
were being used instead of floor oil 
were of a resinous, wax, or varnish 
type, producing a hard or tough sur- 
face that wore well and did not chip 
or crack. 

An experiment was made with old 
pine floors that had become uncom- 
fortably dark. Two years ago our 
board had permitted me to have one 
of these floors sanded, to remove the 
black surface. The floor was divided 
into four parts and each plat was 
treated with a different floor preser- 
vative. We applied to one quarter hot 
linseed oil, to the second Old English 
paint oil, to the third an oil-wax prep- 
aration, and to the fourth French 
floor dressing. A small portion was 
left unoiled, but it became so un- 
sightly in a few days that it was 
treated with the French floor dress- 
ing. This room was not used for two 
weeks. Then the desks were replaced 
and the floor was subjected to the 
usual class room traffic for four 
weeks. It happened at a time when 
there was a great deal of dirt being 
carried in on the children’s feet. The 
treatment on the first three plats did 
not hold the dust down very well. 
The French floor dressing did keep 


the dust down, but it grew darker and 
dirtier as time went on. In the mean- 
time it was necessary to give a light 
coating of oil on the first three plats 
in order to keep the dust down 

The final decision, after a season’s 
wear and thorough scrubbing, was 
that any one of the first three treat- 
ments left the floor in better condi- 
tion than the French floor oiled plat. 
The linseed oiled portion took on a 
pleasing amber color, wore rather 
smooth, and made sweepipz much 
easier. On the strength of this little 
test we sanded the entire floor surface 
of the eight-room building and 
treated all of it with hot linseed oil 
during the summer, and then before 
opening school applied sparingly an 
application of semdac. Besides hav- 
ing an agreeable amber colored floor 
that holds down the dust fairly well, 
the janitor’s work has been lightened 
materially because of the ease with 
which he can brush the floors. With 
the linseed oil base it is necessary 
to apply the floor oil more frequently 
than where the floor oil is applied 
to the bare floor. 

On one of our better maple floors 
the janitor of the building oiled a 
strip of flooring with linseed oil last 
Christmas vacation at the same time 
he applied our usual mid-year coat 
of floor oil. That strip stands out 
today with a pleasing amber color, 
showing the grain of the wood to a 
good advantage. It has withstood 
one thorough scrubbing. 

Where linseed oiled floors are 
scrubbed care must be taken not to 
use too strong an alkali solution be- 
cause ‘‘Linseed oil is a saponifiable 
oil—that is to say, it contains radicals 
of fatty acids and glycerine in com- 
bination. Under the influence of 
alkali it is decomposed—glycerine is 
liberated and soap is formed. Dried 
linseed oil (linoxyn) is tough and 
elastic. Under the influence of light, 
linseed oil bleaches out, the brown 
tone disappearing, and the yellow 
also becoming reduced in intensity.’”! 

According to Du Pont literature, 
Old English paint oil is made on a 
chinawood oil base which is well 
known as one of the most complete 
oxidizing oils in existence. It has 
practically the same body as linseed 
oil, but is much lighter in color. Lin- 
seed oil is much cheaper than Old 


* Manual of Industrial Chemistry, Rogers, 
1921 edition. 
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English paint oil and has about the 
same spreading qualities. 

After a season’s wear on the floors 
that had been treated with linseed, 
we attempted to apply another thin 
coat of hot linseed oil on spots that 
showed wear from the children’s 
shoes. «The application was not suc- 
cessful except in a very few spots 
where the surface had excessive wear. 
The linseed oil when applied hot will 
penetrate the wood pores and in four 
days become dry. In a few more days 
it becomes hard similar to a varnish 
except that it is in the wood instead 
of on the surface. The portion of the 
floor that was not excessively worn 
did not let the oil penetrate this hard, 
dry inner layer, and consequently 
dried on top and formed a tough, 
blistered coat that was very suscep- 
tible to retaining all the dirt that 
came in contact with it. 


At the close of this school year 
when these floors are scrubbed we will 
again test out the surface to see if it 
will take on a light coat of linseed oil 
before the usual floor oil is applied. 
As rapidly as possible all maple floors 
will be scrubbed, and if clean enough 
without being sanded will be treated 
with linseed oil. Then the floor oil 
or sweeping compound will be applied 
as needed. 

Now, just a word about soaps. 
There are soaps end crystals and 
powders of all colors, odors, and 
strength. Some are pure and others 
are purer. Some are guaranteed not 
to injure the finest of fabric or 
painted surfaces or injure the hands. 
Others are guaranteed to clean and 
disinfect. Others are guaranteed not 
to have any free alkali and still others 
are sold that are supposed to be 40% 
anhydrous. 


I believe there is no soap made 
that has no alkali reaction. If a soap 
is allowed to be finished with the acid 
content predominating it will in 
time ‘‘sour’’ or become strong. The 
plan is to have the acid and alkali 
to neutralize each other, but for fear 
the soap may have a trace of a fatty 
acid left in it the general tendency 
is to put just enough alkali into the 
soap to throw it off the neutral point 
on to the alkali side. Hence the 
alkali reaction shows up in practically 
all soaps. 

A simple test will reveal the com- 
parative strength of liquid soaps. 
Measure out two equal quantities of 
water, say 50 ¢.c. each. Fill a gradu- 
ated pipette with the soap and drop 
into this 50 c.c. of water a few drops 
of soap at a time and shake well. 
Keep adding a few drops at a time 
until the soap produces a free suds 
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on the water. Record the amount of 
soap used. Apply the same treatment 
to the other 50 c.c of water with the 
other brand of soap and record the 
amount of soap used to form a free 
suds. The relative amounts of soap 
used to produce a free suds is in in- 
direct proportion to the strength of 
the soap. 

Soaps may also be tested for glu- 
cose, which is often used to give the 
soap a thick and sometimes jelly-like 
appearance. Any high school chem- 
istry teacher can make the glucose 
test for you. 

This is a portion of a paper by Supt. 
Charles Bruner, Kewanee, at the recent 


meeting of City Superintendents’ Asso 
ciation. 





Items, W. F. E. A., News Bulletin 


As the Mexican Revolution entered into 
its constructive phase, it realized that one 
of its biggest tasks was that of the re- 
habilitation, spiritual, cultural, and eco- 
nomic, of the rural masses in Mezico, 
largely Indian, which hitherto had been 
left in the saddest of neglect. The new 
system of rural schools, forty-five hundred 
of which, in round numbers, have been 
established by the Federal Government 
throughout Mexico in the past five years, 
represents the efforts of the revolutionary 
governments for the solution of that 
problem. 


Just Published 
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While the teaching of the principles in 
Scotland of the League of Nations is not 
given a separate place in school curricu- 
lum, the education authorities are taking 
steps toward instruction on the exist- 
ence, aims, and achievements of the 
League included in the present cur- 
riculum, under say history or some cog- 
nate subject. 





The All India Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations held its fourth session at 
Bombay on November 3, 4, and 5. It was 
expected that this meeting would have 
the largest attendance in the history of 
the organization. A program had been 
planned which covered many of the major 
problems of education in India. 





In Australia a most interesting experi- 
ment has been made in teaching public 
school subjects through the mails. The 
experiment began fifteen years ago, due 
to the difficulty of providing resident 
teachers for widely scattered families. 
From that day correspondence courses 
have steadily increased. In Queensland 
alone there are over 3,500 children en- 
rolled and a staff of 62 teachers carry 
on school work with these isolated chil- 
dren as regularly and definitely as if 
they were all seated in an ordinary 
school. 

The Chinese Government is now con- 
sidering plans for a nation wide use of 
radio for educational purposes. Radio 
sets are to be installed in every com- 
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munity and educational and current news 
will be broadcasted from established 
centers. 


Czechoslovakia can boast a small one- 
room school building which is the most 
unique in the whole world. It is a school 
for gypsy children at the little town of 
Uzhorod near the border of Russia. It is 
doubtless the only school in existence for 
gypsies. The school is composed of about 
twenty gypsy children and even the older 
members of the community often come, 
too. 





The centenary of teacher training in 
Great Britain was recently celebrated 
when the British Association honored the 
memory of David Stow, founder of the 
first British Training College for teachers. 


The City of Orleans, France, will cele- 
brate next year the five hundredth anni- 
verysary of its deliverance from the 
English by Joan of Arc. 





About 20% of the members of the 
Teachers’ Federation of the United Soviet 
States of Russia are less than 23 years 
old. 
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T SEEMS that the pedagogy of 

learning has been pretty well 

worked out. Methods of guiding 

pupils in the mastery of the 
material of the course are pretty well 
along. And measures of fitness to 
study and of attainment through 
study are, we must suppose, becoming 
fairly adequate. As the student goes 
through and out of the schools, we 
can determine with some accuracy 
what his mental attainment is and 
about how well he can know what he 
needs to know as he meets it in life. 
How thoroughly he can master facts 
and principles that will give him 
mastery is no longer a guess. But the 
pedagogy of conduct control is not so 
well worked out. We are not able, 
with the same certainty, to give the 
young person experience in suitable 
conduct that we can give him in the 
mastery of subjects. 

The need of moral training has 
always been stressed by all concerned 
with our public education The power 
of examples has for even longer been 
emphasized. It is certain that the 
need has never been fully met; and it 
is quite probable that the power has 


never been fully understood. How 
much has been accomplished through 
efforts to meet the need or how 
superbly the power of example has 
prevailed in countless cases is not 
here the point. 

Scientific method is being applied 
to the development of a pedagogy of 
eonduct control. In a longer or 
shorter time what can be done in this 
direction will be available and we may 
be able to do more than now in estab- 
lishing controls of conduct. What 
are to be the conduct responses of our 
pupils is much more important to 
them and to us than what they are to 
have of information and mental 
training. 

Every teacher is interested as a 
citizen and as a worker in the pro- 
gress of character training in the 
school. The degree to which one is 
interested may be determined, each 
for himself, by the disposition he has 
to learn what others know about it. 

One of the Reading Circle books 
for the year is The Teaching of Ideals 
by Charters. It is a sensible, probably 
a scientific, presentation of effective 
methods of establishing ideals in the 
minds of others. 


UNIT TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
For the upper grades by 
RIDGLEY-RUSSELL-HARR 
SOME DIRECT AIDS WHICH THE TEACHER, OR SUPERVISOR, MAY 
OBTAIN FROM THE TESTS 


1. The tests stimulate intelligent use of maps and reference books. 
2. Much valuable information is found in the statements used in determining the 


“best answers” to the problem questions. 


3. Analysis of the scores made by the pupils wili enable the teacher to determine 
whether or not she is over-emphasizing some phases of geography, and neglecting 


others. 


4. The relative standing of the pupils may be determined by a comparison of the 


scores made. 


The use of these tests conserves the teacher's time. 


Ten Characteristics of the Tests 


1. These tests emphasize locations of places, geographic associations of places, and 
problems dealing with intluences of the physical environment. 
2. They include no false statements, thereby avoiding the establishment of wrong 
geographic impressions in the minds of the children. 
3. They deal with specific units of a course of study in geography. 
4. They provide review tests for large units and for the world. 
5. The place names of the tests are those most frequently used in geography 


textbooks. 


6. Fundamental, simple questions of a 
Geographic relationships are empha 


roblem nature are freely used. 
zed by means of comparison. 


7. 

8. Economic phases of geography receive specific attention. 

9. Regional geography is presented through specific and comparative treatment. 
10. The method of scoring is simple, and enables teacher, or pupil, to score a 


test rapidly. 


Ask us to send a complete list of the tests and further information. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 
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Here is the first paragraph in the 
book proper: 

The raw materials of character are the 
original tendencies of human beings and 
the forces of their environment. The 
story of the growth in character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte or of John Jones is 
a narration of the successive events 
which occur when these two classes of 
materials act and react upon each other. 
Everything found in their personalities 
can be traced back to these sources by 
the patient investigator. Original ten- 
dencies, therefore, need to be understood 
by those who work with human character 
and personality. 

Then follow 350 pages of principles, 
examples, cases, and discussion. There 
is plenty of material to give human 
interest and enough of stimulation 
and guidance to quicken and steady 
the purpose of any teacher, either 
grade or high school. 

The following paragraph is the 
summary, the end of the book, except 
for eighteen rules for a teaching pro- 
gram, which one must read the book 
in order to use: 

The teacher who wishes to become 
efficient in developing ideals in children 
must be sympathetic in order to get their 
point of view, must sincerely believe in 
the ideals he teaches, must show good 
judgment in knowing wheu, where, and 
how to advise and act, must develop 
forcefulness in personality. must strive 
to exercise perseverance in staying with 
the ideal until results are apparent, and 
must be resourceful in advising ways and 
means of securing a variety of actions 
and a continuity of repetition. 





The School Assembly Association 

So many different ideas are in the air 
as to what is behind the School Assembly 
Association that the Illinois Teacher is 
asked to print this statement from its 
founder and financial backer. 

For twenty years the Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School has experimented 
with paid speakers and entertainers at 
school assemblies. During the first ten 
years the school relied largely upon 
sporadic tramp speakers who happened 
along. During the great war the skilful 
work of morale officers at neighboring 
army and navy camps, Fort Sheridan and 
Great Lakes, suggested what might be 
done in schools through well selected 
lyceum talent. 

The local board of education saw that 
happy and contented students are more 
teachable and suggestible. They author- 
ized a monthly payment for lyceum num- 
bers up to one hundred dollars each. At 
from fifty to a hundred dollars it was 
sometimes possible to get good talent, 
which happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Unexpected values began to appear as 
the result of this work. It not only gave 
training in nobler forms of enjoyment, 
but students, imitating the professionals, 
became themselves less self-conscious. On 
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the stage they often revealed a charm 
of personality hitherto unsuspected. Fur- 
thermore, when the entertaining. profes- 
sional had won his audience he some- 
times left a moral lesson of great value— 
a lesson. not dragged in, but implicit in 
the theme. 

The average moral talk is a mistake. 
The moralist, however well intentioned, 
is necessarily untactful or even insulting 
to his audience. His talk implies their 
need of it, hence it implies moral delin- 
quency. He appears conceited. Dislike 
rather than sympathy results, and his 
ideas are not accepted. English themes 
have revealed this again and again. 

But the students’ themes reveal a dif- 
ferent attitude toward a speech such as 
Paddock’s on the “Spirit of Sportsman- 
ship.” Here are a few lines from one. 
“The speech held interest, created a 
patriotic feeling, and also taught a lesson. 
The good sportsmanship of the Olympic 
contestants made every one want to be 
better.” 

The good effect is noticeable when the 
student is allowed to draw his own moral 
lesson: “Sportsmanship,” writes one, “and 
fair play are used in all walks of life, 
not merely among athletes; and the 
person who can fight hard and clean to 
the last second, who never quits, is usu- 
ally a winner.” 

Another: “When I think of all that 
Paddock has done it cheers me up because 
I am a little runt, and gives me confi- 
dence in myself. It shows me that all 
the great things are done by attacking 
them in the right way.” 

Another: “He made you feel you were 
his equal. He also did not talk about 
himself much, but when he did he never 
mentioned his victories, always his de- 
fects. Mr. Paddock’s talk has helped me 
in many problems.” 

In addition to the sportsmanship ad- 
dress mentioned above, there are seven 
other numbers on the circuit. 

The usual lyceum numbers are de- 
signed for evening entertainment. They 
are too long for a school period. There 
is often need of specific adaptation to the 
age and interests of the school audience. 
Financial considerations also urge a spe- 
cial circuit admitting of more than one 
appearance daily. These problems are 
met by a lyceum controlled in the inter- 
ests of schools. 

The costs can be met only as two 
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schools a day take the same program, 
one in the morning, the other in the 
afternoon. Schools that take eight num- 
bers are getting for four hundred dollars 
what would normally cost over twelve 
hundred. Managers of lyceums have 
thought it can not be done on these 
terms, and are predicting that the ven- 
ture will go on the rocks. On the other 
hand certain school men, ignorant of 
costs, have intimated that the scheme 
will make a million dollars. Neither is 
true, though the former is nearer right 
than the latter. 

Obligations of over a hundred theusand 
dollars were assumed in the beginning 
and the venture may this year run be- 
hind thirty thousand. Now that about 
four hundred schools have contracted for 
from one to eight numbers, evidences 
point to a reasonable financial success 
next year. It is not desired to make the 
association more than reasonably self- 
sustaining. In some cities where one 
school has taken the course, parents with 
children in neighboring schools are 
asking, “Why do we not have it in our 
school?” 

The circuit will be smaller next year, 
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six instead of eight numbers. The Ad 
visory Board of High School Principals 
is being enlarged to represent the whole 
middle west. They will select the best 
talent from a large offering. The writer 
has great faith in the future of the un- 
dertaking and in the wisdom of the 
schools that are supporting it, fewer in 
Illinois than in Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio.—R. L. Sandwick, 
Principal, Highland Park, Illinois. 
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Humane Education 


ECAUSE so many people have 

the idea that Humane Educa- 

tion means merely being kind 

to animals, I want to tell you, 
first of all, how much more it is than 
just that. Animals need kindness; 
they cannot speak for themselves and 
they are made to endure untold and 
unnecessary suffering. We all know 
that. But it is not the animals, per se, 
that we Parent-Teacher people are 
thinking about, primarily; nor is it 
primarily the animals that the Na- 
tional Humane Education Society is 
thinking about in its great work that 
has so vastly improved the conditions 
under which the animal world is liv- 
ing. What we are thinking of is the 
way it affects the development of the 
child’s character—the way it awakens 
in men, women, and children the spir- 
it of which these improved conditions 
in the animal world are the expres- 
sion. 

President Coolidge says: ‘‘How- 
ever much the Humane Societies have 
done for animals, they have done 
vastly more for mankind through the 
reaction upon them of the spirit of 
justice and kindness shown to the 
creatures below them.’’ Doesn’t that 
phase of Humane Education—t he 
development of character—put a new 
light upon it and awaken a new in- 
terest in it? 

Criminal records, particularly those 
of the last two or three years among 
our youth, prove that mere education 
of the intellect is not enough. Such 
education not only does not prevent 
crime, but it even makes it more 
astute. If we would reduce our crim- 
inalities, we must educate the heart 
as well as the intellect. We have seen 
far too many instances, these days, of 
trained intellects—college boys with 
untrained hearts, who have played 
with death without the slightest dis- 
play of emotion or compassion. 

Statistics show that those countries 
which have included humane educa- 
tion in their curricula for the longest 
period of years, have the lowest crime 
records. Is not that, in itself, suffi- 
cient reason for this teaching? 

Cruelty begets cruelty. You re- 
member how the Romans forced their 
youth to witness all kinds of brutal- 
ities that their hearts might thus be 


hardened to make them better war- 
riors—better fighters. Let us give 
our children the kind of positive 
teaching that will make them feel, in 
their hearts, that kindess and sym- 
pathy and justice which will make 
their lives and the lives of all with 
whom they come in contact, better 
and happier. 

The easiest, simplest way to appeal 
to the little child is through his pets. 
Children so often. do not know how 
to carry out a good impulse that may 
be aroused within them by a picture 
or a story, and if the impulse is not 
carried out, it is soon forgotten. But 
if they have pets—a cat or a dog or 
a pony or even the birds in the yard 
that need food and water—they im- 
mediately respond to that good im- 
pulse within them, and good impulses, 
carried out, are the beginnings of 
right character formation. 


I wish I had space to quote to you 
the statements of teachers, commis- 
sioners of education, and men like 
Angelo Patri and Dr. O’Shea and 
John Galsworthy, affirming that chil- 
dren taught humane education are 
easier to discipline, kinder in their 
attitude toward one another, better 
children in every way. Many teach- 
ers have borne witness to the truth 
that nothing has done so much to 
create a spirit of good will and fair 
play among their pupils as the teach- 
ing that has first awakened this spirit 
toward all animal life. 


Though our state law requires the 
teaching of humane education in our 
schools, there is very little material 
available for the teachers. The De- 
partment of Education of the State 
of Alabama has recently issued a 75- 
page booklet of suggestions for in- 
struction in humaneness for the 
teachers of their state, but so far as 
we know, Alabama is the only state 
that has done this. Perhaps the 
teacher would like to organize a Band 
of Mercy in her room. It gives an 
opportunity for a little training in the 
most elementary form of Parliamen- 
tary Law, and it is a tried and tested 
aid to school discipline. It is a simple 
organization merely calling for a 
daily pledge of kindness from the 
children, and every teacher who or- 
ganizes a Band of 30 will receive, 
free, from the American Humane Ed- 
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ucation Society, a year’s subscription 
to ‘‘Our,.Dumb Animals,’’ a little 
magazine replete with material for 
the story hour or the composition 
period. A still more definite aid to 
the teacher is the Humane Education 
Service which some Parent-Teacher 
Associations are supplying to their 
schools. This service consists of a 
set of beautifully colored posters with 
verses (to be circulated throughout a 
building) and a weekly leafiet for 
each teacher. This service costs one 
dollar for the posters and one cent 
per teacher plus three cents per week. 
Thus, if you have a building with 
eight teachers, the weekly cost would 
be 8 plus 3 or 11 cents per week, or 
$4.40 per year—little enough, surely, 
for the year’s supply in humane lit- 
erature! Schools using this service 
are also, upon request, given free 11 
copies of ‘‘The Trial of the Birds,’’ 
a play for children above fifth grade, 
in one act. 

Columbia University has a chair 
for the promotion of Humane Educa- 
tion. Cut into stone at Cornell Uni- 
versity are these words: ‘‘ Above all 
nations is humanity.’’ This broaden- 
ing spirit of humanity and good-will 
is slowly spreading throughout the 
land, trying to substitute the hu- 
mane ideal for the spirit of violence 
and hostility kindled anew by every 
war. One of the surest ways to foster 
this spirit is to begin with our little 
folks, giving to them this education 
of the heart that will make justice 
and compassion habits that will, as 
they grow older, characterize their 
attitude toward their human fellows. 
The citizens of tomorrow are in our 
schools today. Here, today, are the 
criminals, the law-breakers, the war- 
makers, as well as the teachers, the 
preachers, the law-makers, the best 
and the worst. Is it not worth our 
while to do all we can with the little 
folks to prevent crime rather than 
wait and punish it after it has been 
committed? It is so easy to lead 
children. You can’t push them or 
pull them or drive them, but you can 
lead them into right paths. 

In a Junior sermon recently I heard 
a story which fits Humane Education 
so well that I asked the minister to 
give it to me. An English school- 
master appointed a day when any of 
his boys might bring him what they 
thought to be the most beautiful 
thing in the world. The day of test 
came around. Many of the boys were 
already seated in the school, if not as 
competitors, at least as judges. First 
a boy from a wealthy home walked 
proudly across the room, and with an 
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air of confidence placed upon the 
table a very brilliant jewel. ‘‘There,’’ 
said the boys, ‘‘of course that will win 
the prize.’’ 

Another boy walked to the table 
carrying a large parcel wrapped in 
brown paper. He had the light of 
victory in his eyes. Looking defiant- 
ly at the other boys, he began to un- 
cover the parcel. There was a second 
wrapper, this time of silver paper. 
This removed, there stood before the 
staring eyes and watering mouths of 
all the boys a beautiful cake adorned 
with lovely icings. 

The boys looked at each other. 
They changed their minds. They de- 
cided that, after all, there was more 
in a cake than in a jewel, any day. 

A third boy entered the door of the 
school and was about to take his seat 
when the schoolmaster said to him, 
‘‘How is it that you are late this 
morning?’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ said the boy, ‘‘as 
I was coming to school I saw a great 
hawk pounce upon a dove, and as the 
hawk was about to carry it away I 
clapped my hands, chased the hawk 
and rescued the dove.’’ ‘‘What did 
you do with the dove?’’ asked the 
schoolmaster. ‘‘Sir,’’ said the boy, 
‘*T washed its wound in the pond, and 
I have hidden it in an old building, 
and I am going to take it home this 
afternoon and care for it until it gets 
well.’”’ ‘*Go and bring the dove here 
and place it upon the table with this 
jewel and this cake,’’ said the school- 
master. 

There was silence, and an expres- 
sion of great eagerness upon the faces 
of all the boys. The little savior of 
the dove came and placed the bird 
upon the table. The boys came from 
their seats, crowded round the table, 
and waited for the judgment of their 
schoolmaster. 

There stood nearest to the dove, as 
if he had a right to be there, the boy 
who saved it, and while he looked 
down upon the suffering bird a big 
tear rolled down his cheek and fell 
upon the dove. 

‘‘There,’’ said the master with 
much earnestness, ‘‘there—that tear 
is the most beautiful thing in the 
world.’’ 

And I ask you, would a boy who 
could shed the tear of pity ever com- 
mit a crime of brutality such as we 
have read about with such shuddering 
horror these last few years? 

Humane education is not sentimen- 
tal folly, as some folks seem to think. 
Dr. Rowley, National President of the 
Humane Education Society and a 
truly great man, tells us that the ed- 
itor of a leading Boston daily paper 
writing some time ago with reference 
to what is known as ‘‘Be Kind to 
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Animals’’ week, said, with extraor- 
dinary insight, ‘‘It seems a far cry 
from considerations like these to a 
federation of the world, yet inter- 
national peace begins, if anywhere, 
in that reverence for life, for individ- 
uality, for personality, which has its 
roots in kindness to animals.’’ 
Humane Education means, then, a 
finer citizenship—citizens of the fu- 
ture trained in those principles of 
justice, kindness, and good will 
towards all, on which, alone, an en- 
during republic can be built. Let us, 
in our homes, in our schools, every- 
where, train our children and our- 
selves to be kind. Elbert Hubbard 
said, ‘‘Men are great only as they are 
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kind.’’ The world today needs more 
kindness. 

(Anyone wishing further informa- 
tion about the Humane Education 
Service leaflets, may obtain it from 
Mrs. Harry R. Detweiler, 491 N. Lake 
St., Aurora, Chairman Humane Ed- 
ucation, Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. ) 
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Converting Driftwood into 
Building Material 
(Continued from Page 141) 
foster better ideals and standards, to 
develop culture of mind and soul, to 
develop community spirit, to foster 
the play spirit, and to train for the 
duties of leadership in that com- 
munity now, and very possibly in 
county, state or nation in later years. 
One of the severest needs of rural life 
is that of capable, local, resident 
leadership. The teacher is but an 
itinerant leader at best—-here today, 
but gone tomorrow. Her greatest ser- 
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vice will be the training of resident 
leaders who can carry on the good 
work which she has begun. It is here 
that she must be a diplomat, but an 
honest one! In some communities no 
one will step out and take the respon- 
sibility of doing things. They are 
afraid of the criticism and jealousy 
of their neighbors. In others, nearly 
every one craves an office and com- 
mittee work. While in others, an ap- 
pointment of certain members to 
office will break up the club. The 
first step taken should be a frank but 
tactful talk about each one ‘‘doing 
his bit’’ and that each one will even- 
tually have his chance at an office. 
Every one should be urged to be a 
‘‘good co-operator and helper’’ (never 
say ‘‘follower’’), as this part of the 
work is quite as important as office 
holding. ‘‘ All for each and each for 
all’’ is a good slogan. 

Before holding the initial meeting 
the teacher should have informed 
herself as to where she can obtain 
the material the club will use. Will 
the State Library Commission send a 
box of books on the subjects to be 
studied as in Wisconsin? Will they 
have the services of a book wagon 
that will visit them monthly, as in 
Vanderburg county, Indiana? Will 
they be granted the privileges of the 


f nearest town or city library? Will 


they be able to secure university 


College of Agriculture? What bulle- 
tins will be available from the federal 
government? What help can be 
gleaned from current magazines? 
How many members can be induced 
to go to their College of Agriculture 
or their State University? A local 
college may prove to be an ever- 
present help in many ways. 


Cultural Side of Life Must Be 
Recognized and Nurtured 

The material side of rural life has 
been so emphasized by both federal 
and state governments and agencies 
that the teacher should emphasize, as 
much as she dares, the cultural side 
of life. Such articles as Mr. Lucien 
Price’s Olympians in Homespun (At- 
lantic Monthly, April, 1926), poems 
and essays bearing upon nature and 
the country should be read at the club 
meetings. Pictures that dignify coun- 
try life should be shown and studied. 
The best of the up-to-date books, 
such as Professor Rélvaag’s Giants 
in the Earth and Miss Cather’s My 
Antonia, should be read at home and 
discussed in meeting. The most suit- 
able magazines should be taken by the 
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club and passed around. Better yet, 
each family represented in the club 
should be encouraged to take at least 
three good magazines; one for the 
men, one for the women, and one for 
the children. These, with a good 
weekly giving events of national im- 
portance, would keep the family from 
utter mental stagnation. And music, 
especially singing, should be encour- 
aged in every possible way. 

The planning of the courses of 
study for our rural high schools has 
led to considerable discussion as to 
how much of these courses should be 
of strictly vocational work. The 
writer adheres strongly to the opinion 
that not over one-fourth of a four- 
year course should be of a strictly 
vocational nature. One vocational 
subject for each semester for four 
years should give enough vocational 
training to either a farm boy or to a 
farm girl. It is highly necessary that 
history, English, civics, geography, 
some elementary work in economics 
and in sociology, a study of the local 
community, hygiene, art appreciation, 
music, games, and athletics be given 
proper and adequate space in the 
high school program. Such work will 
enable farm people to live as well as 
to make a living. 


It has been said by someone who 
has studied the education of rural 
people that five-sixths of our rural 
people have no more than a sixth 
grade schooling. Herein lies our 
rural life problem. Society today has 
no right to allow children to grow 
into adulthood totally unprepared for 
citizenship, and then expect them to 
become efficient, well informed, pro- 
gressive citizens. Community builders 
are not made of such timber. 

It is said that some people receive 
new ideas joyously; to others they 
mean the pain of birth. To some, new 
ideas are a bright vision; to others, a 
valley of gloom. Be this as it may, 
modern civilization is so stupendous 
a structure, so voracious of man’s 
strength and time, that city workers 
here, as in Belgium, may have to flee 
to the country for homes where a 
little time may be had in the evenings 
for quiet thought and reflection. Un- 
der good rural conditions, people, 
whether farmers or city workers, 
should be able to think constructively. 
Rural people are not the victims of 
the herd psychology of cities. It may 
be that our rural life will prove the 
saving sanity of our modern civiliza- 
tion. If this prove true, the teacher 
who builds for better rural manhood 
and womanhood will be hailed as the 
savior of civilization. 
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Rural Cadets and Training 
Teachers of Normal 
Each Monday evening at 4:30 the rural 
cadets and the training teachers from the 
five affiliated schools meet for an hour 
in Room 12. These meetings are in charge 
of Mr. Hacker and Miss Hibarger. The 
subjects treated at these meetings vary. 
Some of them which we have had re- 
cently are as follows: (1) demonstration 
lesson in language, (2) lesson planning, 
(3) exhibits of work done, (4) written re- 
ports of home visits, (5) attendance sum- 
maries, (6) reports on critiques observed 
in the Metcalf School, (7) progress in 
teaching handwriting by the Leamer 
Method, (8) organization of Civic Clubs 
in the upper grades, etc. 





School Directors Make Tour 
The directors, janitor, and superintend- 
ent of the Bureau Township Schools 
made an extensive tour on Oct. 8. Two 
car-loads of those who are most respon- 
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sible for the schools of Bureau Town- 
ship Schools started on this trip at five 
o’clock in the morning. They visited the 
schools of LeRoy, the H. G. Bent of 
Bloomington, the ElPaso Community 





High School, the John Swaney Schools 
and the Granville High School. Inciden- 
tally while passing through Normal they 
called on Prof. L. W. Hacker who was a 
former superintendent of their school. 
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teachers stopping in Chicago. 
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New Plan of State Fund Apportionment 
(Continued from Page 135) 


and pupils in the districts. Under the 
Act of 1923 the claims for ‘‘special 
aid’’ increased each year; this was 
due to the growing realization that 
the State stood ready to grant more 
help to those districts where educa- 
tional progress was the more needed. 

The 1928 claims show that the 269 
cities referred to in Table I made a 
total claim for ‘‘equalization quotas’’ 
of approximately $164,000. The re- 
mainder of the State, consisting of 
rural and small village schools, made 
‘‘equalization claims’’ of nearly 
$450,000. 

Raising the equalization standard 
from $850 to $1,000 per elementary 
school teacher and the $25 standard 
to $30 per pupil in average daily 
attendance, we estimate that districts 
containing the 269 largest cities 
would claim $188,000 additional 
‘‘equalization quotas’’ and that the 
remaining districts of the State would 
present corresponding claims to the 
extent of $345,000 additional. Thus, 
upon the basis of the 1928 state aid 
claim reports, only $533,000 in addi- 
tion would have been required after 
payment of the claims filed to set up 
an equalization basis that would be 


THE 
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much more of a credit to the State 
than the present meager standards of 
$850 per teacher and $25 per pupil. 


Paying the Claims in Full 

How much will it take to pay the 
state aid claims in full? This is a 
question often asked and almost im- 
possible to answer. Variations in dis- 
trict claims occur from year to year 
from various causes, making both 
county and state totals subject to 
change. 


For a few counties we shall at- 
tempt computations to determine how 
large the state fund should be to pay 
the district claims in full. We shall 
make no allowance for sums that may 
be subtracted later to pay salaries of 
the township treasurers, no allowance 
for sums that the income from town- 
ship funds may add, and no allow- 
ance for additions from ‘‘fines and 
forfeitures’’ that are made each year 
in a few of the counties. Under the 
repealed Act of 1923 Calhoun county 
districts claimed in 1927 the sum of 
$7,754.17. Giving each county a uni- 
form percentage of their askings 
(.91172191), the Auditor apportioned 
Calhoun the sum of $7,069.65, which 
was divided later into three portions: 
$561.73 for the teachers’ retirement 
fund, $2,500 for the salary of the 
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county superintendent, and only 
$4,007.92 to satisfy the district claims 





of $7,754.17. Although the state th 
totals made in claims against the com- or 
mon school fund for ‘‘state institu- be 
tion districts,’’ district claims, allot- pI 
ments for salaries of county superin- br 
tendents, and deductions for teach- fle 
ers’ retirement fund amounted to ev 
hardly 9.5 million dollars in January, of 
1928, yet the Auditor would have had ou 
to begin with approximately 12.3 vs 
million dollars to enable the districts Ci 
of Calhoun to receive in full their le 
1927 state aid claims; however, other E 
counties under such a_ condition co 
would have received more than 100% ab 
of their askings. th 
In the spring of 1929 we may ex- te 
pect allotments to the retirement th 
fund to be increased about 50%. To Ei 
enable the districts to receive their 
1928 claims in full in certain coun- th 
ties (though at varying percentages er 
in others) the Auditor would need er 
approximately the following sums: all 
$11,915,000 in order to have Calhoun Bi 
county districts paid in full; $11,- si 
210,000 in case of Boone ; Brown, va 
$10,767,000; Henderson, $11,572,000 ; so 


Franklin, $9,345,000; Williamson, 
$9,371,000; Winnebago, $10,214,000; 
ete.—Department Research and Sta- 
tistics, I. 8. T. A. 
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Library Facilities for All Schools 
(Continued from Page 137) 


tion and non-fiction. Beginning at 
one end of the stacks are shelves of 
books for the tiniest school tots, 
primers and first readers featuring 
brownies, sunbonnet babies, animals, 
flowers, Mother Goose characters, and 
everything that appeals to children 
of that age. And fairy tales—with- 
out looking for them there leap into 
view books of Scottish, French, and 
Czechoslovak fairy stories, and col- 
lections of Jewish, Belgian, Celtic, 
English, and Irish ones as well. Of 
course one would realize if he thought 
about it at all, that every people have 
their fairy stories, but doubtless few 
teachers in Illinois have dreamed of 
their being available to them in good 
English translations. 

Following along the stack shelves, 
there are health readers, nature read- 
ers, geography readers, history read- 
ers, literary readers, and others for 
all grades. There are volumes of 
Bible stories and of the Greek clas- 
sies, stories of great deeds of indi- 
viduals, and in such groupings as 
soldier, inventor, pioneer, science, and 


Wrestlers 
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service heroes and heroines, and sto- 
ries of children of other times, of 
other lands, of other races. Of a dif- 
ferent sort and yet truly juvenile 
are the books on vocations and avoca- 
tions, such as cooking, metal work, car- 
pentry, drawing, modeling, sculpture, 
art and artists, music and musicians, 
hunting, fishing, woodcraft, ad in- 
finittum. 

It is during the summer that shelf 
after shelf and stack after stack are 
filled and overflowing with books such 
as mentioned and others equally at- 
tractive. During the school year those 
stacks are practically empty. The 
books then are on the charging desk 
and the mailing table, in mail sacks 
on trains and in post offices, in city 
parcel post trucks, in R. F. D. wag- 
ons and motor cars; they are in near 
and distant school rooms, in chil- 
dren’s desks and in their homes; they 
are on the return journey to be un- 
wrapped and discharged, perhaps to 
be returned to the shelves, but more 
likely to be started on another cir- 
cular procession, and so it goes on 
through the school year.— Wray. 
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Free—101 Class Room Helps—Free 
Most up-todate teachers are eager to 
secure live lesson material which deals 
with practical problems of life. Knowing 
this, a large number of commercial firms 
have gone to considerahle expense in 
preparing booklets, maps, charts, and 
exhibits for educational purposes, which 
they are glad to send to teachers, free of 
charge. In order to help the teachers 
who may wish to send for some of these 
valuable class room aids, the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associations 
has prepared a little booklet of “101 
Class Room Helps” for free distribution 
among the readers of State Teachers 
Association magazines. This lists 101 
different booklets now available to you. 
The lists are conveniently classified so 
that it is easy to select the ones you 
want. 

If you want a free copy of this little 
catalogue, just send your name and ad- 
dress to R. C. Moore, 424 Mine Workers’ 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill, enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. There 
is no charge and no obligation. We be- 
lieve it will be a real help to you. 
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now a NEW hotel—completely modernized—pro- 
viding the finest accommodations in New York. 

NEW, comfortable, modern furniture. 

NEW. luxurious carpets throughout— 

NEW, beautiful decorations. Bed reading lamps 
in every room. 
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satisfy every guest! 
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Liberal Support Urged 
(Continued from Page 131) 
are convince: of the need of more 


money for the Normal Schools that a 
Budget Commission, a Ways and Means 
Committee, the members of the legis- 
lature or the Governor, will also be 
convinced. We now know that we ex- 
pect too much when we expect them to 
act upon our convictions. They are the 
ones to be convinced and that can only 
be done in a convincing way. 

We must sell a definite educational 
program, with a definite set of mini- 
mum standards to the people of IIli- 
nois. Then set our Teachers’ Colleges 
to work to produce the teachers to meet 
that program. The members of the 
legislature will grant what is needed 
to carry out such a program, because 
they reflect in their appropriations 
what the people at home demand. 
Otherwise, our legislators will continue 
to feel toward our teachers’ colleges as 
they feel toward Chester, toward Pon- 
tiac, toward Bartonville, etc. “The in- 
stitutions are here, therefore they 
must be kept going.” When Mr. Blair, 
years ago, set up a definite standard 
for a one-room school, which when 
attained was decorated with a plate, he 
sold a definite set of desirable ideas to 
each small community, and when they 
wanted them they acted. When Mr. 
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Hollister started out to standardize 
the high schools it was done in the 
same way. Illinois must be stirred. up 
educationally just as Mississippi and 
North Carolina have been stirred up. 
The proper support of our Teachers’ 
Colleges depends upon a_ favorable 
public opinion which everyone in the 
educational field should work to create. 


I believe the above quotation goes 
to the root of the question of Better 
Support for the Normal Schools. 
‘‘Them’s my sentiments’’ exactly. We 
should organize a campaign to sell 
the schools of the state to the people 
of the state. This can only be done 
by working together. The whole 
school system is so inter-related that 
its different parts are dependent upon 
each other. Help for any one part 
means help for all parts. Higher 
standards in, our public schools 
mean more work for the Normal 
Schools. Better support for our Nor- 
mal Schools means better teachers for 
our public schools. Better work in 
our public schools means better pre- 
pared students, and hence better work 
in our University. You cannot 
strengthen one part without strength- 
ening all parts. 
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This Schoolmasters’ Club couldn’t 
do anything better than to appoint a 
committee to sell the schools of Illi- 
nois to the people of Hlinois. I do 
not mean that this club should assume 
that task as its particular function. 
I believe that it is the task of the 
State Teachers Association. I believe 
it is the task of each division of the 
State Association. I believe it is the 
special task of Secretary Moore and 
Mr. Grimm. I think they have been 
working heroically at the task and 
have done some excellent work. But, 
I also think they would welcome or- 
ganized, concentrated help. They 
cannot do it alone. They can only 
act as leaders or directors. I’m sure 
their work as leaders and directors 
would be a thousand times more 
effective, their influence would be 
multiplied many, many times, if each 
educational organization, each com- 
mitte of these organizations, yes, 
and each member of each organiza- 
tion, would loyally and wholeheart- 
edly do his part to put across such 
an educational program. I know this 
suggestion of mine is ‘‘beautifully 
vague, wonderfully indefinite,’’ as a 
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teacher of mathematics used to term 
some of the mathematical demonstra- 
tions in her class, but this suggestion 
can be made definite, it can be made 
concrete, if this organization will 
appoint a committee to work out 
with Mr. Moore and Mr. Grimm a 
plan that would bring about com- 
plete co-operation and loyal support 
on the part of every educational asso- 
ciation in the state on a comprehen- 
sive program, with definite objectives 
and definite standards for all schools, 
from kindergarten to university. The 
45,000 teachers of this state, if prop- 
erly mobilized, could put across any 
reasonable educational program. The 
trouble with most of us ‘‘school 
ma’ams’’ is that we are ‘‘thinkers 
and not doers’’; we deal in theories 
and lose sight of facts, and we thank- 
fully accept, when we ought to urge 
and demand. We must translate our 
thoughts into action if we are to get 
needed legislation looking toward 
higher teaching standards, more state 
aid for the public schools, and more 
liberal support for our Normal 
Schools. 





On his journey through life, man is 
prone to think too much of whence he 
came and whither he goes and too little 
of the beauty by the roadside. 
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Type Studies in Geography 
(Continued from Page 139) 


variations between its different parts. 
In a decade or two or a generation or 
two we may be teaching in our schools 
such units as the Mediterranean re- 
gions or the tropic forest regions 
instead of such non-unified things as 
Africa and South America. It is 
being done that way now with appar- 
ent satisfaction in a number of col- 
leges. I have been doing it with 
freshmen and sophomores since 1920. 

Even as things stand now, the idea 
of climatic types is a great aid to 
teaching geography, no matter what 
land units are being made the basis 
of the course. 


World Citizenship 


This study of climate types helps 
the student to understand the reasons 
that underlie world markets, world 
trade, and world investments. These 
things have made us citizens of the 
world almost before we knew it was 
happening. We live in a world with 
world problems whether we wish it 
or do not wish it. We can not escape 
them. The happiness of hundreds of 
millions of men depends upon the 
solution of world problems by the 
generation now studying geography. 

We are all aware of the fact that 
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the peoples of all countries are tied 
together by common interests. This 
increases the importance of geog- 
raphy as a part of education. It is 
the place where the student is intro- 
duced to the world which is his home. 
We teachers have the great responsi- 
bility, the great opportunity, to help 
youth to wnderstand and, above all, 
to get them so that they desire to un- 
derstand the peoples of other lands 
and the problems which are pressing 
them. 





Books keep us in lovely company, 
broaden the sympathies and show us the 
real factor in human progress.—Edward 
Burton Martin 
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Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton 
place, Boston: 

A Week With Andy. By J. Asbury 
Pitman and Blanche J. Dearborn. 161 
pages. $0.80. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago: 

Better Sentence Builder, an Exercise 
Book That Puts Grammar into Everyday 
Use. Helen Rand, Department of English, 
University of Illinois. Separate pamph- 
lets of 30 pages each for seventh and for 
eighth grades. 

The Century Company, New York: 

Playing the Game. Sarah McLean 
Mullen and Muriel Simpson Lanz. A col- 
lection of twenty short stories for junior 
high school grades. Teaching helps. 256 
pages. $1.12. 

Globe Book Company, New York: 

Corrective Exercises in English. K. M. 
Monro and 8S. A. T. Taintor. Adapted to 
use as supplementary material and as 
basal text for intensive reviews. 185 pages. 
$0.75. 

American Book Company, Chicago: 

Ourselves and Our City. Francis Car- 
penter, F. R. G. S. A new volume in the 
series of Carpenter’s Journey Club 
Travels. Plentifully illustrated. 297 
pages. 

Exercises in Change-Making. Elmer H. 
Staffelbach, Ph.D., and George E. Free- 
land, Ph.D. Pad of 38 exercises. Teachers’ 
manual to accompany same. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 

An Analysis of Bankers’ Balances in 
Chicago. Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration. Bulletin No. 21. $0.50. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Charleston: 

A Study of Charleston, a Bulletin by a 
Tenth Grade English Class. No. 90, the 
Teachers’ College Quarterly Bulletin, 
BE. I. 8. T. C. 

— of Commerce, Washington, 
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Products. Bureau of Census, Bulletin 
No. 163. 45 pages. $0.10. 

Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston: 

Problems in American Life. By Joseph 
Irvin Arnold, A. M., head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Economics, Massa- 
chusetts State Normal School, Bridge- 
water. 618 pages. 

In Field and Forest. By Fannie Wyche 
Brown, Associate Professor of Education, 
Columbia University, and Eleanor Trox- 
ell, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Illustrated by Nell 
E. Hukle. A book of animal stories in 
the “Mother Nature” series. 288 pages. 

United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Schools for the Deaf, 1926-27. Bulietin, 
1928, No. 8. Prepared in the Statistical 
Division, Frank M. Phillips, Chief. 17 
pages. $0.05. 

Publications Available September, 1928. 
A list of bulletins, reports, surveys, cir- 
culars, and leaflets on education now 
available either from the Bureau or the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 
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1918-1927. Staff of the Bureau of Educa- 
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Research Division of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, Washington, D. C.: 
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Vol. VI. No. 4. 50 pages. Single copies 
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Ginn and Company, Boston & Chicago: 

Teaching American History in the Mid- 
dle Grades of the Elementary School. 
Mary G. Kelty, Supervisor of History and 
Social Studies, State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 748 pages. $2.40. 

Objective Tests, by Jacob S. Orleans, 
formerly of. the Educational Measure- 
ments Bureau, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Glenn A. Sealy, 
District Superintendent of Schools, First 
Supervisory District, Lewis County, New 
York. 373 pages. 

Illinois State Historical Society, Spring- 
field: 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. Vol. XXI. No. 2. Regular quar- 
terly bulletin printed by authority of the 
State. 

American Book Company, Chicago: 

Higher Book of Songs, Robert Fores- 
man. Follows the Fifth Book of Songs 
in the Foresman Books of Song series, 
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musical terms. Three indexes: part ar- 
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A new hotel — Head- 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to *300 


at less than interest 
rate permitted by law 
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Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and resid- 
ing within fifty miles of one of 
our branch offices can borrow 
money of us confidentially on 
plain note without endorser. 
Our interest charges have been 
reduced from the legal maxi- 
mum of 34% per cent a month 
on unpaid principal balances to 
2% per cent which affords a 
saving of almost one-third. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

Weare an old established con- 
cern, having been in business 50 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 





Chicago, Room 1408, 22 West Monroe St. 
Waukegan, 308 Waukegan Nat’] Bk. Bldg. 
Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Bock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 3056 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citizens Bank Building 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 
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